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INTRODUCTION 


An  explanation  of  the  terms  in  the  title  of  these  studies 
will  indicate  what  is  being  studied.  "Form"  is  used  here  to  mean, 
not  the  structure  of  arguments,  but  the  metrical  structure  of 
lines;  the  arrangements  of  sounds  echoed  by  rhyming,  alliteration 
and  assonance;  the  structural  arrangements  of  lines  in  stanzas, 
sonnets,  and  paragraphs  of  couplets  and  blank  verse;  and  syn- 
tax and  diction  regarded  morphologically  rather  than  semantically. 
"Meaning"  refers  to  the  total  effect  of  poetry,  intellectual  and 
emotional,  produced  by  subject  matter  and  the  form  of  verse. 
Stated  broadly,  then,  these  are  studies  of  the  part  played  by 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti's  verse  in  the  meaning  of  his  poetry. 

Some  studies  of  a particular  poet's  verse  have  been  con- 
cerned with  discovering  what  rules  or  norms  of  versification  he 
followed,  for  example,  Robert  Bridges'  Milton's  Prosody.*  Or, 
like  Walter  Jackson  Bate's  study  of  Keats'  verse,  they  have  ana- 
lyzed changes  in  the  versification  and  shown  the  literary  influ- 
ences  which  caused  them.  But  the  importance  of  such  studies 

^Oxford,  1921. 

^The  Stylistic  Development  of  Keats  (New  York,  1958) . 
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depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  characteristics  of  the 
verse  make  any  important  difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  poetry. 
That  they  do  so  would  hardly  be  denied;  nevertheless,  in  more 
general  studies  of  poetry  the  attention  paid  to  effects  of  verse 
is  usually  slight  and  passing  compared  to  the  attention  paid 
to  subject  matter.  Possibly  subject  matter  is  so  much  more 
important  than  verse  as  to  justify  this,  but  part  of  the  reason 
may  instead  be  that  the  importance  of  verse  is  often  too  little 
recognized.  Other  studies  have  examined  the  use  of  only  one 
or  a few  elements  of  verse,  such  as  certain  traits  of  meter  or 
syntax  - a limitation  which  makes  exhaustiveness  more  feasible. 
But  the  loss  in  comprehensiveness  may  be  important  when  the  aim 
is  to  understand  how  such  elements  affect  meaning;  for  the  ques- 
tion is  left  unanswered  whether  elements  not  studied  cooperate 
with  those  studied  to  augment  their  effect,  or  do  not  partici- 
pate in  the  effect,  or,  conceivably,  conflict  with  it  - for 
example,  an  irregular  meter  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  an 
irregular  arrangement  of  syntax  into  lines  and  larger  structural 
elements.  George  Saintsbury's  History  of  English  Prosody  does 
consider  the  various  elements  of  verse  and  their  effects  on 
meaning.  But  so  vast  a field  precludes  attention  to  more  than 
the  most  obvious,  unusual,  or  general  traits  of  individual  poets. 
And  Saintsbury  is  little  inclined  to  inquire  why  traits  of  verse 
cause  certain  effects  -to  bother  about  "removing  our  ignorance 
farther  back,"  as  he  says  with  an  airy  disregard  for  the  fact 
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that  knowledge  generally  can  do  no  more  than  just  that. 

For  the  above  reasons  it  has  seemed  worthwhile  in  this 
study  to  examine  in  detail  the  characteristics  of  the  verse  of 
a single  poet  and  - while  observing  changes  during  his  develop- 
ment, similarities  or  contrasts  with  the  verse  of  others,  aes- 
thetic tendencies  reflected  by  the  verse,  and  the  like  - to  in- 

» 

quire  mainly  into  the  manner  and  extent  to  which  those  charac- 
teristics affect  the  meaning  of  the  poetry. 

Rossetti’s  verse  offers  certain  attractions  for  study. 
There  is  not  so  much  of  it,  about  nine  thousand  lines,  as  to 
preclude  a consideration  of  all  the  more  important  verse  ele- 
ments. But  there  is  enough,  and  it  is  varied  enough,  to  ex- 

* 

hibit  differences  in  technique  that  might  be  caused  by  differ- 
ences in  genre  and  mood.  It  offers  one  body  of  homogeneous 
work  composed  over  his  entire  career,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
original  sonnets,  suitable  for  observing  his  technical  develop- 
ment. Seven  important  ballads,  though  much  less  homogeneous, 
can  to  some  extent  be  studied  as  a body  like  the  sonnets.  Cer- 
tain obvious  traits  of  meter  and  rhyme,  which  will  be  referred 
to  again  later,  indicate  a degree  of  originality  and  individ- 
ualism which  might  be  expected  to  produce  other,  less  obvious 
traits  that  analysis  would  reveal.  At  the  same  time,  Rossetti 

3 London,  1910,  III,  20U. 


was  not  so  individualistic  as  to  abandon  traditional  meters  - 
and  this  recommends  him  for  study  rather  than  disqualifies  him; 
obviously,  what  one  learns  about  the  capabilities  of  meter  from 
his  verse  will  be  more  generally  applicable  than  what  one  might 
learn  from  verse  which  departs  from  standard  meters. 

Moreover,  one  is  not  studying  careless  verse  when  one 
studies  Rossetti's;  he  was  a painstaking  writer.  This  conflicts 
with  the  myth  that  endures,  despite  ample  evidence  to  destroy 
it,  of  poets,  especially  romantic  poets,  rapidly  dashing  off  the 
finished  products  of  their  inspiration.  And  even  less  deliberate 
care  might  be  expected  from  a romantic  poet  who,  as  a profes- 
sional painter,  was  in  the  vocational  sense  an  amateur.  But 
Rossetti's  attitude  toward  poetry  was  thoroughly  professional. 

He  spoke  unromantically  of  composition  as  "fundamental  brain- 
work,"^  and  he  was  "a  very  fastidious  writer,"  his  brother  William 
said,  "always  heedful  and  reflective,"  abhorring  "anything 
straggling,  slipshod,  profuse,  or  uncondensed,"  recurring  often 
to  his  old  poems  and  sparing  "no  after-pains  in  clarifying  and 
perfecting."^  Of  this,  his  many  revisions  are  evidence,  espe- 

^T.  Hall  Caine,  Recollections  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 
(Boston,  1898),  p.  249,  hereafter- cited  as  Recofleccions. 

^William  M.  Rossetti,  ed..  The  Works  of  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti  (London,  1911),  p.  xx,  hereafter- cited  asH^orks. 


cially  those  made  to  "The  Blessed  Damozel"  over  more  than  thirty- 
years.  How  much  of  Rossetti's  labor  was  spent  on  subject  matter 
and  how  much  on  versification  is  uncertain,  but  it  may  be  signifi- 
cant that  when  he  asked  for  an  opinion  about  his  poetry  in  letters, 
usually  to  his  brother,  it  was  almost  always  a question  about  meter 
or  sound. 

Rossetti  began  to  learn  versification  early:  though 

precocity  in  poets  is  not  uncommon,  it  still  seems  remarkable 
that  by  the  age  of  six  he  could  write  consistently  correct  lines 
of  blank  verse.8  At  thirteen  he  had  written  a ballad,  puerile 
of  course,  but  competently  versified,  using  three  or  four  dif- 

7 

ferent  meters,  which  his  grandfather  found  worth  having  printed. 
And  he  seems  to  have  regarded  skill  in  verse  as  not  merely  a 
talent  but  a craft  to  be  methodically  studied;  there  is  no  reason 
for  not  supposing  a basis  of  truth  in  his  protestation,  when  his 
aunt  complained  about  his  intention  of  reading  Sheliey,  that  he 
was  interested  solely  in  "the  splendid  versification"  and  not 
in  the  "atheistical  sentiments."8  By  the  time  he  wrote  "The 

^Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti:  His  Family- Letters,  ed.  with  a 

memoir  by  William  M.  Rossetti  (Boston,  1595)7  hereafter 

cited  as  Fami ly- Letters . 
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Blessed  Damozel,"  at  nineteen,  he  had  acquired  the  skill  to  write 
verse  "wholly  adequate,"  his  brother  said,  to  the  "memorable" 
ideas  he  wanted  to  express.^ 

Others  besides  his  brother  have  praised  Rossetti's  verse 
and  some  have  belittled  it,  as  when  Ford  Madox  Ford  spoke  of  his 
technique  in  general  as  being  far  inferior  to  Swinburne's. 10  Neither 
favorable  nor  unfavorable  opinions  have  been  satisfactorily  sup- 
ported by  an  analysis  of  his  methods.  The  fullest  discussion  of 

them  has:  been  Pauli  Franklin  Baum's  presentation  of  some  traits 

11 

of  the  sonnet  verse  in  his  edition  of  "The  House  of  Life,"  and 
his  comments  about  the  meter  of  "The  Blessed  Damozel"  in  his 
variorum  edition  of  that  poem. ^ These  editions,  and  Professor 
Baum's  description  of  the  Rossetti  manuscripts  in  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity library,*^  are  second  in  usefulness  for  a study  of  the 

9Ibid.,  I,  107. 

10Rossetti;  a Critical  Essay  on  His  Art  (London,  1902), 

p.  U3. 

nDante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  The  House  of  Life  (Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1928). 

12Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  The  Blessed  Damozel;  the  Un- 
published Manuscript  Texts  and  Collation  (Chapel  Hill,  1937 3- 

^Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti:  an 

Analytical  List  of  Manuscripts  in  “EHe  Duke  University  Library 
XDurham,"  N.  C.,  1931)  . 
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verse  only  to  William  M.  Rossetti's  editions  of  the  poems,  his 

edition  of  Rossetti's  family  letters  with  a biographical  memoir, 

and  his  description  of  Rossetti's  work  as  a painter  and  writer.^ 

Of  other  studies,  that  of  Saintsbury  points  with  cursory  approval 

to  a few  traits  of  sonnets  and  stanzas.^  The  more  important 

general  studies  of  the  poetry,  by  Arthur  C.  Benson1^  and  R.  L. 

Megroz,  are  not  much  concerned  with  versification,  although 

both  have  been  useful  in  furnishing  a background  for  these  studies, 

1 R 

as  has  been  Oswald  Doughty's  biography  of  Rossetti. 

The  effects  of  verse  are  emotional,  hardly  if  at  ail 
intellectual.  And  the  emotions  are  relatively  simple  and  broad 
compared,  for  example,  with  the  different  emotions  that  may  be 
aroused  by  the  semantic  import  of  even  single  words.  Consequently, 

^Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  as  Designer  and  Writer  (London, 
1889) . ““ 

^III,  310-316. 

^Rossetti  (New  York,  1911). 

^Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti:  Painter  Poet  of  Heaven  and 

Earth  (New  York,  192 '9)~. 

1®a  Victorian  Romantic:  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  (London, 


I960) . 
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with  regard  to  meaning,  it  has  only  been  necessary  to  define  the 
general  emotion  of  the  poems  and  passages  being  considered,  with- 
out a detailed  explication;  this  occupies  the  smaller  part  of 
the  following  chapters.  The  larger  part  is  devoted  to  describing 
the  characteristics  of  the  verse,  particularly  any  unusual 
characteristics  or  significant  manipulations  of  them,  and  to 
inferring  their  effect  in  the  general  emotion. 

These  verse  characteristics  have  been  determined  statis- 
tically whenever  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  impressionistic  con- 
clusions. Then,  in  order  to  see  their  significance,  they  have 
been  compared  with  those  of  verse  by  other  poets,  also  arrived 
at  statistically,  or  with  those  of  other  poems  by  Rossetti,  or 
with  the  characteristics  of  conventional  or  orthodox  practice 
as  described  by  prosodists.  But  some  amount  of  subjectivity 
creeps  under  statistical  barriers,  of  course.  In  particular, 
others  would  surely  disagree  at  some  points  with  the  scansion 
on  which  a considerable  part  of  the  study  of  meter  herein  is 
based.  However,  such  disagreement  is  less  invalidating  than 
might  be  supposed,  mainly  because  of  the  comparisons  that  follow 
scansion.  That  is,  though  someone  else  might  differ  with  the 
present  writer  about  the  exact  number  of  spondees  in  a sonnet 
by  Rossetti  and  one  by  Keats,  so  long  as  we  are  reasonably  con- 
sistent we  would  probably  agree  fairly  well  about  the  more 
important  matter  of  which  sonnet  contains  the  more  spondees,  and 
about  approximately  how  many  more. 
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With  a few  exceptions  which  will  be  noted,  the  poetry 
dealt  with  consists  of  works  published  by  Rossetti,  as  they 
appear  in  the  Works  of  1911.  It  is  felt  that  studies  of  his 
craftsmanship  should  not  be  based  on  verse  which  he  himself  re- 

19 

garded  as  unsatisfactory,  as  is  the  case  with  some  translations,  7 
and  as  may  be  the  case  with  poems  which  he  withheld  but  which 
were  published  after  his  death. 

Meter  is  discussed  in  the  first  two  chapters,  the  use 
of  sound  echoes  within  lines  and  in  end  rhymes  in  the  third 
chapter,  and  the  arrangement  of  syntax  into  lines  and  larger 
units  in  the  fourth  chapter.  The  general  characteristics  of  the 
use  of  each  of  these  main  elements  are  described  first,  then 
the  special  characteristics  of  the  various  poems,  and  finally 
variations  in  the  characteristics  in  different  passages  within 
some  poems.  Thus  many  poems  are  discussed  with  regard  to  two 
or  three  main  elements.  When  there  is  an  important  connection 
between  the  use  of  these  different  elements  within  a poem,  it 
will  be  pointed  out  when  the  poem  is  last  brought  up  for  con- 
sideration. 


I^Rossetti  commented  on  the  imperfections  of  rhyme  and 
cadence  caused  by  problems  of  translation  in  the  preface  to 
Dante  and  His  Circle  (London,  187U),  pp.  vii-x. 


CHAPTER  I 


METER  IH  BALLADS  AMD  RELATED  POEMS 


The  meter  of  Rossetti's  poetry  is  never  revolutionary. 
"After  the  first  experimental  years  of  youth  were  past,"  his 
brother  wrote,  "he  was  opposed  to  innovations  in  rhythm  and 
metre;  thinking  that  the  established  and  recognized  forms  are 
generally  the  best."1  This  remark  accurately  describes  Rossetti's 
basic  traditionalism,  but  it  might  be  more  specific.  In  stanzas, 
which  his  brother  seems  to  be  partly  referring  to,  Rossetti  was 
often  inventive  later  in  his  career  as  well  as  earlier.  In 
meter  - the  arrangement  of  stressed  and  unstressed  syllables 
within  lines2  - he  was  always  capable  of  enough  originality  to 


•k.-Jorks,  p.  659. 

2In  this  study,  "meter"  will  refer  only  to  such  arrange- 
ments of  sounds  according  to  stress,  not  to  arrangements  of  l^es 
into  stanzas  and  other  forms.  "Rhythm"  will  be  used  more  general  y, 
mostly  to  refer  to  movements  of  verse  larger  than  meter. _ In 
scanning  verse,  the  conventional  method  of  dividing  it  m^o  f 
according  to  the  ideal  meter  on  which  the  actual  meter  is  based 
has  been  used.  This  seems  to  accomplish  best  the  purpose  of 
scansion  which  is,  not  merely  to  show  how  verse  is  read,  h 
also  to  show  by  comparison  its  variations  from  iaeal  me  er 
account  for  its  quality.  Sounds  have  been  marked  according 
four  levels  of  stress  - a method  which  follows  that  of  Otto 
Jespersen.  Two  levels  cannot  show  the  difference,  often  very 
important  between  syllables  within  spondees  and  pyrrhics. 

Se  my £e infusing,  as  when  Walter  Jackson  Bate  uses 
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attain  a distinctive  quality.  But  he  did  this  within  the  limits 
of  conventional  English  meters  and  their  established  licenses. 

In  his  published  poetry,  at  least,  he  never  attempted  experiments 
like  the  quantitative  meter  of  Tennyson  and  Swinburne,  the 
accentual  meter  of  Coleridge  and  Hopkins,  or  the  free  verse  of 
Whitman. 

Rossetti  was  also  more  conservative  than  most  poets  of 
his  time  in  his  preference  for  iambic  over  the  less  common  meters 
and  for  pentameter  and  tetrameter  over  the  less  common  line  lengths. 
He  wrote  no  lines  "like  the  anapestic  hexameter  of  Swinburne's 
"Hymn  to  Preserpine"  or  the  trochaic  octameter  of  Tennyson's 
"Locks ley  Hall."  Of  his  more  than  nine  thousand  lines  of  pub- 
lished original  verse,  about  9$  per  cent  is  iambic.  Nearly  a 
fourth  of  this  is  the  pentameter  of  sonnets  and  of  a five-hundred- 
line  blank  verse  monologue,  "A  last  Confession."  Most  of  the  rest 
is  tetrameter,  with  some  trimeter,  in  various  lyrics,  monologues, 
and  narrative  poems,  and  in  the  ballads  which  constitute  another 
fourth  of  his  poetry.  A small  amount  of  verse  is  trochaic,  also 
in  short  lines.  Although  he  sometimes  used  triple  feet  liberally 
in  duple  meter,  he  wrote  only  one  poem, the  dactylic  tetrameter 
"Song  of  the  Bower,"  in  basic  triple  meter. 


the  same  mark  for  the  weaker  of  two  stressed  syllables  in  spondees 
and  for  the  stronger  of  two  unstressed  syllables  in  pyrrhics  (The 
Stylistic  Development  of  Keats,  pp.  2b,  89).  For  simplicity,  how- 
ever, sounds  will  generally  be  spoken  of  as  stressed  (th  two 
heaviest  degrees  of  stress)  and  unstressed  (the  two  lightest  de- 
grees of  stress). 
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This  conservatism  did  not  prevent  individuality  in 
Rossetti’s  meter.  Rather  it  meant  that  he  expressed  individuality 
not  by  unusual  meters,  but  more  subtly,  by  an  unusual  treatment 
of  conventional  meters.  For  a conventional  meter  need  not  hinder 
a poet’s  expression  of  his  particular  feelings;  instead  it  may 
assist  that  expression.  Verse  may  be  said  to  contain  two  meters  - 
the  actual  meter  heard  and  the  ideal  meter  on  which  the  verse  is 
based,  and  which  is  kept  in  the  reader’s  mind  so  long  as  the 
actual  meter  is  similar  enough  to  it  to  continually  suggest  it. 
Irregularities  in  the  actdal  meter  produce  a contrast  between 
it  and  the  ideal  meter.  By  controlling  these  irregularities, 
and  thus  controlling  the  characteristics  of  the  contrast,  the 
greatest  of  English  poets  have  made  meter  a part  of  the  means 
to  express  themselves  fully.  Milton  comes  immediately  to  mind, 
and  in  this  respect  Rossetti  is  among  the  best. 

A poet’s  use  of  meter  is  often  exhibited  by  examples  of 
what  might  be  called  "descriptive"  meter.  These  may  be  lines 
whose  metrical  effect  singularly  suits  their  thought,  like  Pope’s 
alexandrine  "That,  like  a wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length 
along."  Or  they  may  be  longer  passages  in  which  qualities  of 
meter  - its  speed  or  slowness,  its  degree  and  kind  of  irregularity 
especially  accord  with  the  mood  of  the  subject  matter.  In  this 
study,  such  examples  of  Rossetti's  skill  in  using  meter  will  be 
offered  - most  of  them  from  "The  Blessed  Damoeel"  in  which 
metrical  changes  in  different  versions  show  that  the  devices 
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are  deliberate,  not  fortunate  side  effects  of  syntax  and  diction. 

But  examples  of  descriptive  meter  tend  to  be  different 
from  the  general  verse  of  a poem  - that  is  partly  why  they  are 
striking.  Consequently,  it  is  desirable  to  offer  an  idea  of 
that  general  verse  - of  the  pervading  quality  of  meter  which  con- 
tributes most  to  a poem’s  effect.  In  doing  this,  it  would  be 
convenient  to  average  the  traits  of  all  the  lines  into  one  typical 
line  which  could  be  said  to  characterize  the  verse  as  a whole. 

But  one  such  line  could  represent  validly  only  a more  regular 
and  monotonous  verse  than  that  of  Rossetti  and  most  other  poets. 
The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  show  the  most  frequent  traits 
of  meter,  arriving  when  possible  at  a small  number  of  certain 
types  of  lines  which  occur  often  enough  to  represent  most  of  the 
verse.  That  will  be  a principal  method  in  this  study. 

Since  it  is  unnecessary,  as  vie  11  as  impractical,  to 
analyze  all  the  poems  in  order  to  get  an  idea  of  Rossetui*s 
metrical  practice,  two  groups  will  be  considered  mainly,  his 
ballads  and  his  sonnets.  They  constitute  the  larger  part  of 
his  poetry  and,  as  the  most  informal  and  formal  of  his  verse, 
they  offer  the  most  comprehensive  impression  of  his  meter. 

Although  Rossetti  is  better  known  as  a sonneteer,  he 
deserves  equal  recognition  as  a ballad  writer.  Few  poets  have 
produced  more  ballad  verse  than  his  nearly  three  tnous&nd  lines, 
and  only  a very  few  literary  ballads  such  as  "The  Rhyme  of  the 


Ancient  Mariner,"  "La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci,"  and  "The  Lady  of 
Shalott, " can  be  said  to  excel  such  poems  of  his  as  "Sister  Helen, 11 
"The  Staff  and  Scrip,"  and  "Rose  Mary."  Rossetti  also  influenced 

the  ballads  of  other: 

Certain  of  Rossetti*s  ballads,  whilst  still 
unknown  to  the  public,  so  far  influenced  contem- 
porary poetry  that  when  they  did  at  length  appear 
they  had  all  the  appearance  to  the  uninitiated  of ^ 
work  imitated  from  contemporary  models,  instead  of 
being,  as  in  fact  they  were,  the  primary  source  _ 
of  inspiration  for  writers  whose  names  were  earlier 

established.  3 

The  ballads  of  Swinburne  and  Morris  certainly  owe  some  of  their 
inspiration  and  characteristics  to  Rossetti  - especially  to  the 
prominent  refrains  of  "Sister  Helen,"  "Troy  Town,"  and  "Eden 
Bower,"  whose  influence  has  even  been  observed  in  the  work  of 
twentieth-century  poets,  such  as  Kipling  and  Yeats. 11  Rossetti 
also  loved  early  folk  ballads,  and  he  was  especially  struck  by 
their  meter;  he  had  said  to  himself  when  he  first  met  with  them, 
"There  lies  your  line,"^  and  when  he  chose  to,  he  made  it  his 
line.  Mo  poet  before  him  seems  to  have  reproduced  the  meter  of 

folk  ballads  more  accurately. 

It  is  not  always  obvious  what  that  folk  meter  is,  xor 


^Caine,  Recollections,  p.  Ul. 

^Albert  B.  Friedman,  Tne  Ballad  Revival  (Chicago,  1961), 
pp.  326-327. 


% Hall  Caine,  Recollections  of  Rossetti  (London,  1928), 
2l;7.(a  revised  edition~of  the  work  cited  earlier  as  Rec^ecti^ns ) . 
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it  tends  to  be  far  more  irregular  than  that  of  literary  verse, 
including  literary  ballads.  However,  two  characteristics  stand 
out:  most  lines  are  in  rising  meter,  and  they  have  a constant 

number  of  beats  - either  four  in  all  lines  or  four  and  three  in 
alternating  lines.  Between  beats  there  may  be  one,  two,  or  some- 
times even  three  unstressed  syllables.  Since  one  is  most  common, 
the  meter  is  best  described  and  analyzed  as  iambic  with  a high 
frequency  of  irregular  feet. 

One  of  the  more  striking  irregularities  of  ballad  meter 
is  shifted-stress  line-endings  - the  use  of  words  in  which  the 
ordinary  stress  pattern  must  be  inverted  to  produce  the  required 
stress  on  the  final  syllable.  Often  these  endings  are  names, 
or  stock  terms  used  in  various  poems: 

I pra ye/  you  ncwe,/  good  Chi lde/  Waters 
That  hee/  mighte  heare/  his  fayre/  Slier. 

Was  not/  in  all/  the  north/  cour.tre 
.And  I feir,/  I feir,/  my  deir/  master 
And  they/  away/  to  the  greene/  forrest 
I dreamt/  a dream,/  my  dear/  la  lye.  ^ 

In  folk  ballads,  such  endings  occur  in  an  average  of  about 

^Thomas  Percy,  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry 
(London,  1857),  is  used  for  the  various  examples  and  sta- 
tistical data  in  this  study,  since  Rossetti  apparently 
knew  and  was  influenced  by  that  work  (Fami ly- Letters,  I, 

98). 
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one  in  seventeen  lines,  though  the  frequency  varies  from  none 
in  some  poems  to  many  more  than  the  average  in  others.  About 
80  per  cent  occur  in  unrhymed  lines,  where  any  weakness  in  their 
final  stress  does  not  reduce  the  force  of  rhyme  sounds.  In  most 
literary  ballads  they  are  used  rarely  if  at  all.  "The  Rhyme  of 
the  Ancient  Mariner"  has  only  three  in  62?  lines  - the  same  word, 
countree,  in  each  case.  Rossetti  generally  used  more  than  that: 
"Rose  Mary,"  for  example,  has  eight  in  830  lines,  along  with  ten 
endings  like  moors ide  and  footfall  which  require  enough  shifting 
of  stress  to  suggest  the  ballad  device.  And  he  made  such  endings 
prominent,  using  unusual  expressions  like  life- likeness  and  dart- 
rushes  instead  of  names  and  stock  terms,  and  using  them  mostly  as 
rhymes.  Moreover,  he  used  them  rather  often  in  poems  other  than 
ballads  - a practice  so  unusual  that  the  rhymes  are  something  of 
a trademark  of  his.  These  endings  will  be  discussed  further  in 
a later  chapter  on  rhyme.  Here  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  de- 
vice provides  an  interesting  variation  in  the  meter  of  ballads 
and  a quaintly  authentic  flavor  which  is  also,  because  the  ex- 
pressions are  untraditional,  distinctively  Rossettian. 

A more  generally  influential  trait  of  ballad  meter  is 
frequent  anapests  and  occasional  feet  with  four  syllables: 

Leave  off/  the  bryt/  lynq  of  the  dear,/  he  sayde. 
And  to  your  bowys/  look  ye  tayk/  good  heed; 

For  nev/  er  sithe~ye  wear/  on  your  moth/  ars  borne 
Had  ye  nev/  er  so  click/  le  needk 


^Based  on  129U  lines  in  16  poems. 
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These  feet  with  extra  syllables  occur  at  random  in  any  position 
of  the  line  - which  gives  ballad  meter  much  of  its  spontaneity. 
Often  they  contain  more  than  one  strong  syllable,  and  this  to- 
gether with  their  unpredictable  occurrence  may  result  in  a line 
that  might  be  read  with  five  beats, 

^ si  / . \ y . w y t ^ / 

I nev/  er  hurt/  fair  maid/  in  all/  my  time, 
instead  of  with  the  four  beats  established  as  the  pattern  of  the 
poem, 

'■'  / is  \ / \ f 

I nev/  er  hurt  fair / maid  in  all / my  time. 

A singer,  knowing  the  ballad,  would  not  have  been  confused,  but 
a modern  reader  may  be.  Also,  a singer,  normally  giving  more 
duration  to  sounds  than  in  speaking,  could  easily  accommodate 
three  syllables  between  beats  by  shortening  them,  but  such  occur- 
rences too  may  trouble  a reader. 

An  imitation  of  folk  ballad  meter,  then,  should  be  iambic 
meter  with  a random  scattering  of  anapests  (but  with  no  feet  longer 
than  anapests)  which  do  not  cause  confusion  about  the  number  of 
beats.  How  many  anapests  should  be  used  cannot  be  stipulated,  be- 
cause the  number  varies  among  folk  ballads,  tending  to  be  greater 
in  older  ballads.  Since  it  is  the  distinctively  irregular  meter 
of  such  older  ballads  which  would  have  been  most  likely  to  impress 
Rossetti,  "The  Ancient  Ballad  of  Chevy  Chase"  may  be  used  as  an 
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example.8 9  It  averages  about  seventy-five  anapests  per  hundred 
lines,  including  a few  four-syllable  feet.  In  literary  ballads 
the  number  of  anapests  varies  widely.  "The  More  Modern  Ballad  of 

o 

Chevy  Chase,"  a sixteenth-century  version  by  an  anonymous  minor 
poet,  avoids  anapests  - and  thus  loses  the  effect  of  folk  meter. 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Lochinvar"  loses  it  also,  by  going  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  almost  regular  anapestic  meterj  the  result  is 
fast  and  driving,  but  the  spontaneous ness  of  folk  meter  is  gone. 
"The  Rhyme  of  the  Ancient  Mariner"  is  more  authentic,  though  some- 
what conservative,  with  seventeen  anapests  per  hundred  lines. 
Rossetti's  ballads  vary  in  their  number  of  anapests: 

Anapests,  and  dactyls 
in  trochaic  lines, 
per  hundred  lines 


•Dennis  Shand  ( 1850)  28 

Sister  Helen  (l85l)  73 

Tire  Staff  ar.d  Scrip  (l85l)  7 

Stratton  Water  ( 185U)  17 

Eden  Bower  ( 1869)  Ilk 

Troy  Town  ( 1869)  57 

Rose  Mary  (1871)  6l 

The  White  Ship  (1878)  HI 

The  King’s  Tragedy  (l88l)  83 


Among  the  four  earliest  poems,  the  wide  variation  suggests 
experimentation.  In  "Dennis  Shand,"  which  he  never  published, 
and  "Stratton  Water,"  Rossetti  may  have  been  following  Coleridge: 


8Percy,  pp.  1-10.  Rossetti  himself  was  familiar  with 
this  ballad  from  childhood  (Family- Letters,  I,  60) . 

9Ibid.,  pp.  126-133. 
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both  are  written  in  conventional  quatrains  like  those  of  "The 
Rhyme  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,"  with  "Stratton  Water"  having  some 
six- line  stanzas  like  those  of  that  poem,  and  both  have  roughly 
the  frequency  of  anapests  used  by  Coleridge.  "The  Staff  and 
Scrip"  and  "Sister  Helen,"  written  in  the  period  between  the 
two  poems  above,'  have  original  stanzas  and  striking  differences 
in  their  amount  of  anapests.  In  the  former,  Rossetti  almost 
avoided  them,  using  no  more  than  in  sonnet  verse  of  the  same 
period.  The  significance  of  this  - which  will  be  discussed  later  - 
is  indicated  by  his  use  in  the  same  year  of  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  anapests  in  "Sister  Helen." 

By  that  amount  of  anapests,  and  by  somewhat  larger  amounts 
in  some  later  poems,  along  with  the  usual  spondees,  pyrrhics,  and 
inverted  feet,  Rossetti  produced  about  as  close  an  imitation  of 
folk  meter  as  can  be  found  in  literary  ballads.  His  purpose 
seems  to  have  been  more  than  an  antiquarian  desire  for  authenticity 
For  he  never  attempted  the  authenticity  of  folk  dialect,  as  Swin- 
burne sometimes  did.  And  for  artistic  purposes,  he  sometimes 
moved  away  from  authenticity  by  using  untraditional  stanzas,  un- 
precedentedly elaborate  refrains,  and  even  a less  ballad- like 
meter . 

Consequently,  when  he  did  imitate  the  folk  meter,  it  must 
also  have  been  for  the  artistic  value  it  undoubtedly  has.  Its 
unexpected  anapests,  with  their  effect  of  rushing  over  two  un- 
stressed syllables  in  the  time  generally  used  for  one,  produce 
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speed  and  liveliness  appropriate  to  adventurous  action.  The 
meter's  casual  irregularity  gives  an  impression  of  unsophisticated 
honesty  to  sentiment.  Moreover,  ballads  tend  to  have  an  unusually 
regular  conformity  between  syntax  and  verse  arrangements,  with 
sense  divisions  at  the  ends  of  stanzas,  couplets,  and  lines  - 
a practice  Rossetti  generally  followed.  This  gives  a strong, 
urgent  rhythm  to  line  and  stanza  progression.  But  if  such 
regularity  were  accompanied  by  regular  meter,  the  result  might 
seem  mechanical.  Apparently  for  these  reasons,  Rossetti  found 
the  qualities  of  folk  meter  suited  to  his  tales  of  medieval 
adventure,  passion,  and  death  in  "Sister  Helen,"  "Rose  Mary," 

"The  White  Ship,"  and  "The  King's  Tragedy." 

The  difference  in  the  frequency  of  anapests  between  the 
last  two  poems  - "The  White  Ship"  has  an  advantage  of  almost 
thirty  per  hundred  lines  - seems  to  be  due  to  the  difference  in 
their  stanzas.  "The  King's  Tragedy"  has  four-,  five,  and  six- 
line  stanzas  containing  both  tetrameter  and  trimeter  lines.  But 
"The  White  Ship"  has  shorter  stanzas,  mostly  of  two  lines  with  a 
few  of  three  lines,  and  all  lines  are  tetrameter.  In  such  a 
long  poem,  the  result  is  a tendency  toward  monotony.  This  seems 
to  be  why  Rossetti  used,  not  an  anapest  in  most  lines  but  one 
or  two  in  nearly  all  lines,  at  a frequency  of  one  hundred  and 
eleven  per  hundred  lines. 

"Rose  Mary"  has  fewer  anapests  than  either  of  these  poems. 
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but  that  may  be  because  its  meter  is  varied  by  other  means. 

For  one  thing,  many  lines  are  half  or  three-fourths  trochaic, 
having  inverted  feet  in  the  first  two  or  three  positions  and 
returning  smoothly  to  iambic  near  the  end.  Such  lines  occur 
in  folk  ballads: 

Bomen/  bickarte/  uppone/  the  bent 
Hardyar/  men  both / off  hart/  nar  hande. 

But  they  are  infrequent.  In  "Sister  Helen,"  Rossetti  used  two: 

Flank  to/  flank  are/  the  three/  steeds  gone 
See  her / now  or/  never/  see  aught. 

"Rose  Mary"  has  far  more  - an  average  of  one  of  every  ten  lines. 

They  have  a particularly  strong  anapestic  effect  where  they  re- 
turn to  rising  rhythm  and  two  consecutive  unstressed  syllables 
occur  before  the  stressed  syllable.  This  may  be  observed  in 
the  last  three  syllables  of  the  first  and  fourth  lines  below: 
Mother,/  something/  flashed  to/  my  sight*. 

May,  i't7~is  buc7_:the_lap7~wi ng * s flight.— 

What  glints/  there  like/  a lance/  that  flees?— 

May,  the/  flags  are/  stirred  in/  the  breeze, 

Ana  "the  wat/  er's  bright/  through  the  dart-/  rushes. 

Another  frequent  device  in  "Rose  Mary"  is  ionic  feet  - a 

pyrrhic  followed  by  a spondee.  They  too  have  an  anapestic  effect 

from  two  unstressed  syllables  before  the  stressed  syllable,  buo 

their  two  consecutive  stressed  syllables  prevent  the  speed  of 

anapests.  They  seem  to  be  more  prominent  when  they  begin  lines, 

as  most  of  "Rose  Mary’s"  do: 

Till  the/  flame  paled/  to  the  red/  sunrise 
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Than  the/  dark  pomp/  of  a fun/  eral 

But  may/  death  shrive/  thy  soul/  herein 

And  her/  neck  reared/  and  her  arms/  grew  straight. 

In  poetry  in  genera  1,  perhaps  one  tetrameter  line  in 
thirty  to  fifty  begins  with  an  ionic  foot.^  In  folk  ballads, 
they  are  much  rarer,  beginning  only  about  -one  line  in  seventy- 
five.^  This  is  not  surprising,  since  a spondee  compensating  for 
a preceding  pyrrhic  seems  too  sophisticated  a device  to  be  fre- 
quent in  folk  poetry.  They  are  also  rare  in  most  of  Rossetti’s 
ballads  - fewer  than  one  per  hundred  lines. But  "Rose  Mary" 
has  them  six  times  as  frequently,  about  one  in  twenty  lines. 

Apparently  Rossetti  wanted  a highly  anapestic  meter  like 
that  of  most  of  his  other  ballads,  but  with  a somewhat  slower  * 
movement.  So  he  restrained  the  frequency  of  anapests,  but  com- 
pensated for  this  with  the  anapestic  effect  of  many  ionic  feet 
and  of  still  more  partly  trochaic  lines.  Both  the  spondees  in 
ionic  feet  and  the  reversal  of  meter  by  the  introduction  of 

1%eats  averages  one  such  line  in  thirty-two  in  "The 
Eve  of  Saint  Mark";  Tennyson  averages  one  in  s ixty- three . in 
the  first  500  lines  of  In  Memorials;  and  Browning  averages  one 
in  thirty-eight  in  the  kSl  lines  of  "The  Italian  in  England," 
"Porphyria’s  Lover,"  "The  Last  Ride  Together,"  and  "Count  Gismond." 

^ '‘Based  on  720  lines  of  "The  Ancient  Ballad  of  Chevy  Chase," 
"Edward,  Edward,"  "Child  Waters,"  "Little  Musgrave  and  lady  Bar- 
nard, " "Sir  Patrick  Spence,"  and  "Fair  Margaret  and  Sweet  William." 

*%ased  on  1313  lines  in  "Sister  Helen,"  "Stratton  Water," 
"The  White  Ship,"  and  "The  King’s  Tragedy." 
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trochaic  lines  among  iambic  lines  tends  to  slow  the  verse.  The 
reason  for  slowing  it  is  apparent  - an  excessively  swift  meter 
would  have  been  out  of  keeping  with  "Rose  Mary 1 s " somber,  slow- 
moving  story.  In  addition,  the  frequent  changes  to  trochaic 
meter  for  a few  feet  and  back  again  result  in  a highly  varied 
verse  with  a continuously  shifting,  elusive  quality  appropriate 
to  the  poem's  main  themes  of  secret  sin,  treachery,  and  the  de- 
vious machinations  of  supernatural  spirits. 

The  two  later  refrain  ballads  on  the  theme  of  female 
passion,  "Eden  Bower"  and  "Troy  Town,"  have  an  even  more  unusual 
meter  than  the  anapest-sprinkled  verse  which  that  theme  first 
evoked  in  "Sister  Helen."  Perhaps  influenced  by  Tennyson's 
many  trochaic  lines  in  "The  lady  of  Shalott,"  Rossetti  made 
about  two-thirds  of  "Eden  Bower's"  lines  trochaic  and  almost 
all  of  "Troy  Town’s."  Despite  many  random  triple  feet  (which 
do  not  occur  in  "The  lady  of  Shalott*.1),  these  mainly  trochaic 
meters  are  hardly  in  the  ballad  tradition. 

But  they  are  effective.  The  beat  of  trochaic  meter,  pre- 
sented before  the  unstressed  sound,  seeras  more  emphatic  than  that 
of  iambic  - which  is  why  a too  regular  trochaic  meter  tends  to 
become  monotonously  pounding.  In  "Eden  Bower"  the  beat,  thus  , 
strengthened,  is  a steady  fundamental  drumming  against  which  the 
frequent  triple  feet  set  up  a shifting  syncopation.  With  the 
added  variety  of  constant  change  between  lines  in  rising  and 
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falling  meter,  the  verse  attains  something  of  a primitive,  reck- 
less freedom  - an  effect  most  appropriate  to  Lilith's  seductive 
entreating  of  the  serpent's  help  in  the  revenge  she  craves  against 
Adam  and  Eve: 

Lend  thy/  shape  for  the/  love  of  Lilith! 

(Alas  the  hour!) 

Look,  my/  mouth  and  my/  cheek-’ are/  ruddy. 

And  thou/  art  cold/  and  fire/  is  my  body. 

Lend  thy/  shape  for  the/  hate  of/  Adam! 

(Sing  Eden  Bower!) 

That  he/  may  wail/  my  joy/  that  forsook  him. 

And  curse/  the  day/  when  the  bride-/  sleep  took  him. 

The  meter  of  "Troy  Town"  is  somewhat  different.  Its 
beat  is  even  stronger,  since  all  but  two  lines  are  trochaic  and 
since  the  lines  are  truncated,  ending  as  well  as  beginning  with 
a stressed  sound.  It  is  also  less  varied,  with  only  about  half 
as  many  triple  feet.  The  effect  is  swift,  but  not  so  free  and 
wild  as  in  "Eden  Bower "j  rather,  the  meter  gives  an  insistent, 
urgent,  obsessive  quality  to  the  theme  of  Helen's  passion  for 
Paris.  It  is  not  monotonous  - if  the  triple  feet  were  not  enough 
to  prevent  monotony,  the  refrains  would  do  so.  As  they  foretell 
the  ominous  results  of  passion,  their  slow,  evenly  heavy  vowels 
contrast  with  the  meter  of  the  lines  expressing  that  passion: 

See  my/  breast,  how/  like  it/  is; 

(0  Troy  Town!) 

See  it/  bare  for  the/  ai’r  to/  kiss! 

Is  the/  cup  to  thy/  heart's  de/  sire? 

0 for  the/  breast,  0/  make  it/  his! 

(0  Troy's  down, 

TaTI~l'‘royTs  on  fire!) 
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To  return  to  the  early  poem  "The  Staff  and  Scrip"  and 
its  striking  scarcity  of  anapests:  the  explanation  has  been 

adumbrated  in  the  discussion  of  "Rose  Mary."  "The  Staff  and 
Scrip"  is  about  a knight  who  aids  the  Queen  of  a war-devastated 
land  by  leading  her  forces  to  a victory  in  which  he  is  killed. 

The  story  centers  mainly  on  the  Queen  as  she  accepts  the  knight’s 
help,  waits  while  the  battle  take  place,  and  grieves  for  his 
death  - it  is  a melancholy  tale  of  tension  and  pain  more  than 
of  action. 

Obviously  the  mood  accounts  for  the  dearth  of  anapests, 
most  of  which  are  used  to  enliven  slightly  a passage  of  choral 
commentary  on  the  offstage  battle: 

Quoth  the  oth/  er:  ,nTis/  our  sight/  is  dazed  1 
That  we/  see  flame/  i’  the  air." 

But  the/  Queen  held/  her  brows/  and  gazed, 

And  said,/  "It  is/  the  glare 
Of  torch/  es  there./ 

In  accordance  with  the  mood,  the  verse  has  also  been  slowed  by 
a line  added  to  the  ballad  quatrain.  Moreover,  "The  Staff  and 
Scrip"  has  twenty-two  ionic  feet,  eleven  of  them  at  the  beginning 
of  lines,  as  in  the  third  line  above  - a frequency  more  than  six 
times  greater  than  in  any  other  ballad  except  "Rose  Mary." 

Here  as  in  that  poem,  the  apparent  purpose  is  to  attain  an  ana- 
pestic  effect  by  two  initial  unstressed  syllables,  while  the 
following  two  stressed  syllables  prevent  anapestic  speed. 

These  traits  of  a reduced  number  of  anapests,  a lengthened 
stanza,  and  many  ionic  feet,  are  important  mainly  for  their  effect 
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on  feeling  in  "The  Staff  and  Scrip."  But  it  is  also  significant  - 
as  evidence  of  the  deliberate  purpose  in  these  manipulations  - 
that  all  three  were  used  not  only  in  the  later  poem  "Rose  Mary," 
but  also  in  the  earlier  poem  "The  Blessed  Damozel. " 

"The  Blessed  Damozel"  owes  more  of  its  success  than  is 
generally  recognized  to  Rossetti’s  handling  of  stanza  and  meter. 

The  stanza  is  a six- line  extension  of  the  ballad  quatrain;  the 
meter  is  ballad  meter  modified,  as  Elizabeth  Jackson  says,  to 
"a  shifting,  hesitant  meter  that  is  practically  unique  in  English 
verse. This  modification  is  called  for  by  the  subject  matter. 
Though  the  poem  has  dramatic  passages,  it  does  not  have  the 
action  of  ballads.  Rather  it  exhibits  the  psychological  state 
of  a lover  imagining  that  his  Dantesque  lady  in  heaven  is  imagining 
his  joining  her  there  - a kind  of  dream  within  a dream  - interrupted 
occasionally  by  the  lover’s  despairing  soliloquies.  To  suit  the 
dignified,  slow  movement  of  heavenly  scenes,  the  verse  is  made 
slower  than  ballad  verse,  while  retaining  something  of  its  easy 
freedom. 

Leaving  the  stanza  for  a later  chapter,  we  may  observe 
the  devices  which  give  the  meter  its  quality  and  the  effect 
they  have  on  the  emotion  of  different  parts  of  the  poem.  Tnis 

13'Uotes  on  the  Stanza  of  Rossetti’s  ‘The  Blessed  Damozel; rn 
PM1A,  U/III  (Dec.  19U3),  ;l053f". 
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can  be  done  most  conveniently  by  examining  changes  in  different 
versions  of  the  poem  from  18U7  to  1881.^  Such  a study  is  the 
more  useful  because  the  changes  are  an  effort,  not  to  remedy 
gaucheries,  but  to  polish  a meter  which  even  in  the  earliest 
version,  as  Professor  Baum  says,  "is  handled  with  extraordinary 
skill. 

The  principal  means  of  modifying  ballad  meter  here  is 
the  same  as  we  have  seen  in  "The  Staff  and  Scrip"  and  "Rose 
Mary."  Anapests  are  reduced  in  number:  there  are  only  ten, 

averaging  seven  per  hundred  lines  - no  more  than  in  representat- 
ive sonnet  verse,  and  far  fewer  than  the  frequency  (approxi- 
mately seventy-five  per  hundred  lines)  in  Rossetti’s  ballads 
in  general.  Ionic  feet  are  plentiful:  there  are  twenty-two  - 

a frequency  several  times  greater  than  in  ballads  other  than 
"The  Staff  and  Scrip"  and  "Rose  Mary."  Ten  of  these  begin 
lines  - a larger  frequency  (one  in  thirteen  lines)  than  in  even 
those  two  ballads.  Here  again  the  ionic  feet  give  something  of 

the  ballad  quality  lost  by  reducing  anapests,  but  without  in- 

* 

creasing  speed. 

^Dante- Gabriel  Rossetti,  The  Blessed  Damosel:  the  Un- 

published  Manuscript  Texts  and  Collation  contains  the  four  prin- 
cipal versions  of  18U7,  18507  1^56,  and  1881,  along  with  variant 
readings  in  all  other  editions  and  trial  books,  an  analysis  of 
changes,  and  a valuable  discussion  of  various  aspects  of  the  poem. 
Baum's  concern  is  mainly  with  changes  in  subject  matter;  it  is  not 
searching  with  regard  to  meter. 

^Ibid.,  p.  xxix. 
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A somewhat  different  explanation  of  how  ballad  meter  was 
modified  for  "The  Blessed  Damozel"  is  offered  by  Miss  Jackson. 

She  too  notes  the  reduced  number  of  anapests  and  the  frequent 
ionic  feet.  But  she  finds  ionic  feet  important  only  as  one  of 
two  patterns  in  which  many  spondees  occur,  the  other  pattern 
being  a spondee  following  an  iamb.  For  her,  the  significant 
thing  is  the  amount  of  spondees,  which  leads  her  to  conclude 
that  "the  metrical  individuality  of  'The  Blessed  Damozel'  comes 
largely  from  a tendency  to  vary  the  iambic  pattern  with  spondees 
rather  than  anapests."1^ 

By  regarding  the  spondees  as  more  important  than  the  ionic 
feet  in  which  many  of  them  occur,  Miss  Jackson  overlooks  two 
important  aspects  of  those  ionic  feet.  The  first  is  their  ana- 
pestic  quality  which  caused  Rossetti  to  use  more  of  them  as  a 
substitute  for  anapests  he  was  avoiding.  The  second  is  that 
they  occur,  not  at  random,  but  almost  exclusively  in  certain 
passages,  for  an  artistic  purpose  which  will  be  exhibited  pres- 
ently. Most  important.  Miss  Jackson's  conclusion  that  the  use 
of  spondees  as  a variation  instead  of  anapests  is  what  gives  the 
mater  its  individuality  is  incorrect.  The  frequency  of  spondees 
in  "The  Blessed  Damozel,"  (13.5  per  cent  of  all  feet)  shows  no 
important  difference  from  that  of  "The  Card  Player"  (11.1  per  cent), 
"Jenny"  (13.8  per  cent),  "My  Sister's  Sleep"  (15  per  cent),  the 

l6'1056..  . 
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sonnets  (l6.U  per  cent),  and  other  poems  - all  of  which  also  have 
few  anapests.  Thus  the  traits  Miss  Jackson  points  to  do  differ- 
entiate between  the  meter  of  all  these  poems  and  ballad  meter, 
but  not  between  the  meter  of  "The  Blessed  Damozel"  and  that  of 
the  other  poems.  This  leaves  unsupported  her  assertion  that  the 
former  is  "practically  unique  in  English  verse." 

What  does  give  the  meter  its  quality  is  various  kinds  of 
irregular  feet  in  many  combinations  - but  most  of  all  ionic  feet. 
As  for  the  natiire  of  that  quality,  it  is  certainly  shifting  and 
varying  throughout  the  poem.  It  is  hesitant  indeed  in  places, 
but  strong  and  assertive  elsewhere,  occasionally  firmly  regular, 
more  often  moderately  free,  with  generally  a kind  of  easy  sway- 
ing movement  that  enhances  the  dominant  image  of  the  lovely 
damozel  and  her  heavenly  surroundings. 

Most  of  those  variations  in  meter  are  arranged  for  emo- 
tional effects.  Tne  deliberateness  of  this  might  be  questioned, 
in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  purposeful  changes  which  will  be 
exhibited.  For  although  the  wide  variations  already  observed 
in  the  frequency  of  anapests  and  ionic  feet  in  different  poems 
could  not  be  accidental,  variations  within  a single  poem,  in- 
volving relatively  few  such  feet,  may  seem  to  be.  Consequently, 
a most  obvious  example  to  show  that  Rossetti  did  distribute  such 
feet  for  special  effects  may  be  offered  from  another  poem,  "Tne 


Card  Dealer." 
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Although  its  meter  is  the  same  as  "The  Blessed  Damozells," 

"The  Card  Dealer"  has  only  two  ionic  feet  in  its  fifty-four  lines. 

But  it  has  ten  anapests  - as  many  as  "The  Blessed  Damozel,"  at 

twice  the  frequency.  These  are  distributed  quite  purposefully. 

One  of  them  suggests  the  lilt  of  music  in 

As  a tune/  within/  a tune; 

another  suggests  the  liveliness  of  a game  in 

With  thee/  it  is  play/  ing  stillj 

and  a third  suggests  a motion  in 

Beneath/  the  sway/  o'  the  sun. 

The  other  seven  occur  in  a single  one  of  the  nine  stanzas: 

A land/  without/  any/  order, ~ 

Day  ev/  en  as  night,/  (one  saith) , — 

Where  who  li/  eth  down/  aris/  eth  not 
Nor  the  sleep/  er  awak/  eneth; 

A land/  of  dark/  ness  as  dark/  ness  itself 
And  of/  the  shad/  o'wloF^death. 

Obviously  the  purpose  is  to  suggest  metrically  the  theme  of  dis- 
order alluded  to  in  the  first  line.  Along  with  the  two  inverted 
feet  in  the  unorthodox  third  and  fourth  positions  of  that  line, 
the  stanza's  sudden  plethora  of  anapests  considerably  disturbs 
the  meter.  Such  a manipulation  gives  grounds  for  assuming  that 
"The  Blessed  Damozel' s"  less  obvious  arrangements  are  likewise 
deliberate. 

In  "The  Blessed  Damozel,"  the  most  important  manipula- 
tion of  meter  is  the  use  of  most  anapests  and  ionic  feet  where 
the  emotion  is  happy  and  of  very  few  where  the  emotion  is  un- 
happy. Most  passages  describe  the  damozel,  heaven,  and  the 
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events  she  imagines  will  take  place  when  her  lover  joins  her.  In 
these,  which  may  be  called  "heaven"  passages,  the  mood  is  happy. 
The  rest  are  "earth"  passages  - three  stanzas  (iv,  xi,  and  xvii) 
in  which  the  lover  on  earth  yearns  for  the  daraozel,  and  parts  of 
three  others  which  describe  earth  and  the  nether  worlds  as  viewed 
by  the  damozel  (the  last  four  lines  of  vi;  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  lines  of  ix;  and  the  first  three  lines  of  x) . In 
these  the  mood  is  painful  and  troubled.  That  Rossetti  was  con- 
scious of  the  difference  of  subject  and  mood  of  these  divisions 
which  would  call  for  differences  in  meter  seems  the  more  probable 
because  the  same  divisions  have  pronounced  differences  in  stanza 
arrangement  which  will  be  shown  in  a later  chapter. 

Of  thirty-two  anapests  and  ionic  feet,  twenty-nine  occur 
in  the  four-fifths  of  the  poem  classed  as  heaven  passages.  In 
earth  passages,  where  six  or  perhaps  seven  might  be  expected, 
three  occur  — one  of  them  a slight,  almost  negligible  anapest 
("the  ech / ning  stair")  and  another  an  ionic  foot  used  for  a 
metrical  rise  descriptive  of  the  thought  of  a particular  phrase 
("And  shall/  God  lift").  Counting  all  three,  anapests  and  ionic 
feet  average  slightly  fewer  than  one  in  nine  xines  in  earth 
passages,  one  in  four  lines  in  heaven  passages.  Most  important-, 
fourteen  cases  in  which  anapests  and  ionic  feet  are  prominently 
used  to  begin  lines  all  occur  in  heaven  passages. 

Associating  ionic  feet  with  anapests  as  ballad  devices 
and  using  them  mainly  for  that  purpose  in  "The  Blessed  Damozel," 
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Rossetti  apparently  associated  their  emotional  effects  too.  Con- 
spicuousness, and  heightened  impact  on  the  stressed  syllable  pro- 
duced by  the  delay  of  an  extra  unstressed  syllable,  make  anapests 
emphatic  and  ionic  feet,  with  two  stressed  syllables,  even  more 
emphatic.  This  emphasis,  of  course  could  dramatize  any  kind  of 
emotion.  Nevertheless,  the  rise  in  stress  after  the  delay  does 
give  to  the  joyous  ideas  about  the  damozel  and  heaven  a singular 
lift  of  triumph  and  elation.  The  effect  is  reinforced  by  the 
tendency  to  avoid  using  these  feet  with  unhappy  ideas.  It  is 
especially  noticeable  when  the  thought  itself  suggests  a rising 
movement,  as  in  "And  the/  souls  mount/  ing  up/  to  God."  But 
other  examples  also  give  an  impression  of  that  happy  lift  of 
ionic  feet  and  anapests: 

And  the/  souls  mount/  ing  up/  to  God 

*~T\fenE~by/  her’TuTe/  thin  flames; 

And  angels  meeting  us  shall  sing 
To  their  cith/  erns  and/  citoles. 

"Me  two,"  she  said,  "will  seek  the  groves 

. Where  the  lad.  / y Mar/  y is, 

Wi'th  her/  five  hand/  maidens,/  whose  names 

But  a/  white  rose/  of  Mar/  y’s  gift 
For  service  meetly  worn. 

I‘ll  take  his  hand  and  go  with  him 
To  the/  deep  wells/  of  light; 

It  was/  the  ramp/  art  of/  God*s  house 
That  she  was  standing  on; 

And  the  lil/  ies  lay/  as  if/  asleep 
Along  her  bended  arm. 

Her  hair  that  lay  along  her  back 
Was  yel / low  like/  ripe  corn. 
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To  fash/  ion  the/  birth  robes/  for  them 
Who  are/  just  born, ~/~  being  dead . 

Of  various  changes  made  in  the  poem,  some  affect  only  the 
sense.  But  others  were  made  partly  or  entirely  to  improve  meter 
and  are  valuable  indications  of  Rossetti’s  craftsmanship  - which 
is  mainly  why  they  will  be  considered.  At  the  same  time,  some 
of  them  affect  the  distribution  of  anapests  and  ionic  feet.  These 
changes  will  be  looked  at  first. 

The  first  stanza,  with  several  prominent  ionic  feet  and 
anapests,  establishes  the  quality  of  meter  for  most  of  the  poem. 
And  the  most  important  of  the  poem's  metrical  changes  occurred 
in  its  first  four  lines,  which  added  two  ionic  feet  while  elim- 
inating one.  In  18U7  the  stanza  read 

* * 

The  bles/  sed  dam/  sel  leaned/  against 
The  sil/  ver  bar/  of  Heaven. 

Her  eyes/  knew  more/  of  rest/  and  shade 
Than  a/  deep  wat/  er,  even. 

She  had/  three  lil/  ies  in/  her  hand 
And  the  stars/  in  her  hair/  were,  seven. 

The  last  two  lines  remained  unchanged,  but  in  1850  the  first  two, 

and  in  1870  the  second  two,  were  changed  to  their  final  form: 

The  bles/  sed  dam/  ozel/  leaned  out 
From  the/  gold  bar/  of  Heavenj 

Her  eyes / were  deep/  er  than/  the  depth 
= Of  wat/  ers  stilled/  at  even; 

She  had/  three  lil/  ies  in/  her  hand. 

And  the  stars/  in  her  hair/  were  seven. 

The  changes  in  sense  are  obviously  important.  But  the  damozel’s 
attitude  and  the  metal  of  the  "bar"  might  have  been  changed  with- 
out changing  the  meter  (The  blessed  damsel  leaned  from  out/  The 
golden  bar  of  heaven).  So  part  of  the  purpose  probably,  and  of 


the  effect  certainly,  was  to  vary  the  mechanical  regularity  of 
the  first  two  lines.  Of  the  two  ionic  feet  which  accomplish  this, 
the  first  gives  the  end  of  the  line  a metrical  thrust  descriptive 
of  the  way  the  "dam/  ozel/  leaned  out."  The  second  gives  an  emo- 
tional rise  to  the  splendid  "gold  bar."  This  emotional  emphasis 
of  meter  on  glorious  descriptive  details  becomes  cumulative,  as 
another  ionic  foot  lifts  up  the  damozel’s  "three  lilies,"  and  two 
triumphantly  rising  anapests  elevate  her  crown:  "And  the  stars/ 

in  her  hair/  were  seven." 

Two  more  ionic  feet  were  added  to  heaven  passages  by  a 
stanza  (xx)  introduced  in  1850: 

He  shall/  fear  hap/  ly  and/  be  dumb 
And  the/  dear  moth/  er  will/  approve. 

A new  stanza  (x)  in  1856  added  another: 

She  spoke/  through  the/  still  weather. 

And  line  77,  in  stanza  xiii,  had  an  anapest  originally,  lost  it, 
and  regained  another: 

And  we/  will  step  down/  as  to/  a stream  18U7 
He  will/  step  down/  as  to/  a stream  1870 

As  un/  to  a stream/  we  will/  step  down.  1881 

In  the  final  version,  meter  nicely  corresponds  with  imagery:  one 

feels  a preliminary  step  ("as"),  the  lightly-dipping,  choriambic 
descent  of  the  damozel  ("unto  a stream"),  and  the  similar  but 
more  heavily  stressed  descent  of  the  lover  ("we  will  step  down"). 

Of  changes  which  decreased  the  proportion  of  ionic  feet  in 
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heaven  passages,  the  first  occurred  in  the  fourth  line  of  stanza  i, 
above: 

Her  eyes  knew  more  of  rest  and  shade 

Than  a/  deep  wat/  er  even,  18U7-50 

Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depth 

Of  wat/  ers  stilled/  at  even.  1870  et  sqq. 

Plainly  the  purpose  was  to  provide  a regular  line  appropriate  to 

still  water.  Similarly,  another  elimination  of  an  ionic  foot. 

And  her/  hair  ly/  ing  down/  her  back  18U7-56 

• Her  hair/  that  lay / along / her  back,  1870  et  sqq. 

made  a line  regular  enough  to  accord  with  smoothly  lying  hair. 

Still  another  ionic  foot  was  eliminated  by  a change  made  apparently 

for  the  sake  of  the  thought: 

Their  vir / ginal/  chaste  names  18U7 

Their  rap/  turous/  new  names  1872 

Their  heart-/  remem/  bered  names.  1881 

And  an  anapest  was  eliminated  by  a change  which  Professor  Baum 

17 

thinks  was  "a  sacrifice  to  metrical  smoothness": 

Till  her  bos/  om’s  pres/sure  must/have  made  18U7 
Until/  her  bos/  om  must/  have  made  1858  et  sqq. 

But  Rossetti  let  stand  many  lines  less  smooth.  Possibly  he  wanted 
to  eliminate  the  emphasis  produced  by  the  anapest  on  the  thought, 
which  is  somewhat  too  sensual  to  be  connected  with  a heavenly 


■^Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  The  Blessed  Damozel:  the  Un- 

published Manuscript  Texts  and. Collation,  p.xxii.  ~ 
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being.  Also,  the  eliminated  "pressure"  emphasized  that  thought 
by  tactile  suggestion,  and  its  unvoiced  plosive  and  sibilant 
sounds  are  not  pleasing. 

Besides  these  additions  and  eliminations  of  anapests  and 
ionic  feet  in  heaven  passages,  one  change  altered  their  number 
in  earth  passages  - the  addition  of  one  anapest: 


Upon/  a sil/  ver  stair 

181;7 

Down  all/  the  trem/  bling  stair 

1856 

Down  all/  the  ech/  oing  stair 

1881 

These  changes,  then,  altered  the  main  distribution  of 
anapests  and  ionic  feet  only  slightly;  the  last  version  of  the 
poem  has  one  more  of  those  feet  (32)  in  heaven  passages  and  one 
more  (3)  in  earth  passages  than  the  first  had.  The  changes  indicate, 
not  unexpectedly,  that  if  the  use  of  anapests  and  ionic  feet  al- 
most exclusively  in  happy  passages  was  deliberate  rather  than  in- 
stinctive, adhering  to  such  a general  practice  was  less  important 
to  Rossetti  than  improving  the  meter  of  particular  lines. 

A different  general  metrical  tendency  also  affects  emo- 
tion in  "The  Blessed  Damozel."  While  heaven  passages  have  more 
lines  beginning  weakly  and  rising  in  stress  by  means  of  anapests 
and  ionic  feet,  earth  passages  have  more  lines  beginning  strongly 
with  spondees  or  inverted  feet.  Perhaps  this  distribution  is 
less  probably  deliberate;  unusually  strong  beginnings  may  tend 
to  be  more  frequent  where  unusually  weak  ones  are  avoided.  Be- 
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sides,  strong  beginnings  are  not  restricted  to  earth  passages  - 
they  are  just  considerably  more  numerous  there.  Apparently 
Rossetti  favored  initial  heavy  stress,  not  to  suggest  the  troubled 
mood  of  those  passages,  but  to  give  especially  dramatic  lines  an 
arresting  momentousness  - and  those  troubled  passages  have  more 
of  such  dramatic  lines. 

They  are  frequent  enough  in  places  to  produce  a cumula- 
tive impression  of  weight  and  force.  Of  a total  of  thirty-eight, 
three  (11.  107-109)  may  be  disregarded  because  they  are  used  in 
the  catalogue  of  Mary’s  handmaidens  for  a quite  different  purpose 
which  will  be  discussed  presently.  Of  the  remainder,  thirteen 
occur  in  the  twenty-eight  lines  of  earth  passages  - a frequency 
of  almost  one  in  every  two  lines,  compared  to  one  in  five  or  six 
lines  in  heaven  passages.  Moreover,  in  heaven  passages  they  be- 
come most  frequent  (one  in  three  lines)  in  four  stanzas  near  the 
end  of  the  poem  (xx-xxiii)  where  they  add  drama  as  the  damozel 
excitedly  imagines  herself  pleading  before  Mary  and  Christ  to 
be  allowed  to  share  her  life  in  heaven  with  her  lover. 

The  effect  of  these  strong  beginnings  can  be  seen,  along 

with  changes  which  increased  the  effect  by  adding  three  of  them, 

in  the  first  and  last  versions  of  stanza  xi: 

(Alas!  just  now,  in  that  bird’s  song. 

Strove  not  her  accents  there 
Fain  to  be  hearkened?  When  those  bells 
'Possessed  the  midday  air. 

Was  she  not  stepping  to  my  side 
Upon  a silver  stair?) 
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(Ah  sweet J Even  now,  in  that  bird's  song. 
Strove  not  her  accents  there, 

Fain  to  be" Hearkened?  When  those  bells 
Possessed  the  mid-day  air, 

Strove  not  her  steps  to  reach  my  side 
Down  all  the  echoing  stair?) 


Conversely,  two  strong  beginnings  introduced  in  heaven 
passages  by  changes  in  l8p0  were  later  rejected,  apparently  be- 
cause they  were  out  of  harmony  with  the  calmness  of  the  stanzas 
(xv,  xvi) : 

Within  whose  secret  growth  the  Dove 

Sometimes  is  felt  to  be,  l&O 

Within  whose  secret  growth  the  Dove 

Is  sometimes  felt  to  be  18U7, 

1856  et  sqq 

Finding  some  knowledge  at  each  pause  1850 

And  find  some  knowledge  at  each  pause.  18U7, 

1856  et  sqq 

And  other  changes,  though  made  primarily  for  sense,  removed  two 
of  three  consecutive  strong  beginnings  from  one  of  the  most  serene 


heaven  stanzas  (vii): 

Heard  hardly,  some  of  her  now  friends, 

. Playing  at  holy  games. 

Spake  gentle-mouthed  among  themselves  loh7 

Around  her,  lovers,  newly  met 
'Mid  deathless  love's  acclaims. 

Spoke  evermore  among  themselves.  188 1 

Wo  changes  eliminated  strong  beginnings  from  earth  passages. 


A few  other  manipulations  of  meter,  unlike  those  considered 
so  far,  affect  only  an  individual  line  or  two,  without  going  be- 
yond that  to  color  larger  passages.  These  include  Rossetti's 
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most  admired  lines  - the  catalogue  of  Mary’s  handmaidens  at  the 
end  of  stanza  xviii: 

"Vie  two,"  she  said,  "will  seek  the  groves 
Where  the  lady  Mary  is. 

With  her  five  handmaidens,  whose  niames 
Are  five  sweet  symphonies, 

Cecily,  Gertrude,  Magdalen, 

Margaret  and  Rosalys. 

xix 

Circlewise  sit  they,  with  bound  locks 
And  foreheads  garlanded  .... 

Rossetti  set  up  his  own  challenge  by  stipulating  that  the 

names  be  "sweet  symphonies."  And  indeed  he  manages  to  give  an 

impression  of  the  handmaiden's  gentle,  graceful  beauty  without 

stating  it,  merely  by  reciting  their  names.  Sound  and  especially 

meter  have  a great  deal  to  do  with  his  success,  which  may  be 

better  appreciated  and  explained  by  comparing  his  lines  with  a 

catalogue  of  Swinburne's; 

0 daughters  of  dreams  and  stories 
That  life  is  not  wearied  of  yet, 

Faustine,  Fragoletta,  Dolores, 

Felise  and  Yolande  and  Juliette.1” 

Heavy  sound  repetition  helps  make  Swinburne's  "daughters  of  dreams" 

seem  a little  coarse -and  boisterous  - the  noisy  f's,  the  prominent 

rhyme  of  "Fragoletta";  "Juliette,"  and  the  clang  of  "and  Yolande 


and."  Rossetti's  names  contain  echoes  enough  - the  sibilants 
of  "Cecily"  and  "Rosalys"  that  soften  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 


1 ft 

°"Dedi cation, " Poems  and  Ballads,  First  Series,  The  Com- 
p lete  Works  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  Bonchurch  Edition, eds . 
Edmund  Gosse  and  Thomas  J.  Wise  (Dew" York,  192 5),  I,  136. 
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catalogue,  the  slight  rhyme  in  those  two  names,  the  repetitions 
ci  _1,  _g,  m,  and  £.  But  these  are  considerably  more  subtle  echoes 
than  Swinburne’s. 

Meter  causes  more  of  the  difference;  it  makes  Swinburne’s 
names  canter  while  Rossetti’s  glide  and  sway.  Of  course  Swin- 
burne’s anapestic  meter  has  more  tendency  to  cause  this  than 
Rossetti’s  iambic.  But  instead  of  curbing  the  tendency,  he  in- 
creases it  by  using  four  metrically  masculine  names  which  end 
with  stressed  sounds  that  coincide  with  the  metrical  beat  and 
accentuate  it.  Rossetti,  even  though  using  the  gentler  iambic 
meter,  took  care  to  soften  its  beat.  He  did  this  by  using  names 
all  in  falling  rhythm,  one  trochaic  and  four  dactylic,  which  be- 
gin on  a position  of  metrical  stress  and  by  continuing  beyond  it 
soften  the  impact  of  stress.  Moreover,  the  weak  final  syllables 
of  the  names  that  end  lines,  "Magdalen"  and  "Rosalys,"  reduce 
the  regular  metrical  stress  at  that  point. 

The  manner  of  pronouncing  the  names  is  also  important. 

Because  the  last  two  syllables  of  the  dactylic  "symphonies," 
just  before  the  names,  constitute  a metrical  foot  with  the  last 
syllable  a rhyme  sound,  the  word  asks  for  a fully  trisyllabic 
pronounciation  with  a slight  accentuation  of  the  last  syllable, 
probably  by  prolongation.  That  pronounciation  tends  to  be 
carried  into  the  dactylic  names,  the  more  so  because  "Cecily"  and 
"Rosalys”  are  near  rhymes  for  "symphonies."  By  this  means  the 
catalogue  is  made  not  only  softer  but  longer,  slower,  more  languorously 
lovely. 
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The  catalogue  stanza  remained  the  same  in  all  versions  of 
the  poem.  But  metrical  changes  in  the  two  lines  immediately 
following  the  catalogue  seem  to  be  related  to  it: 

They  sit  in  circle  with  bound  locks 
And  brows  engar  landed;  16U7 

Circle-wise  sit  they,  with  bound  locks 
And  bosoms  covered;  1850 

Circlewise  sit  they,  with  bound  locks 
And  foreheads  garlanded.  1356  et  s era. 

The  catalogue  stanza  itself  has  two  dactylic  words,  "symphonies" 
and  "handmaidens,"  in  the  two  lines  just  before  the  names.  These 
keep  that  unusual  series  of  dactylic  names  from  seeming  too  sudden. 
Apparently  the  dactylic  "circle-wise"  and  "covered"  were  introduced 
to  keep  the  cessation  of  the  dactylic  names  from  being  too  sudden 
as  well.  When  Rossetti  returned  to  the  first  version’s  sense 
(the  second  version's  assertion  that  the  heavenly  maidens  were 
modestly  covered  seems  gratuitous),  he  did  not  retur:.  to  "en- 
car leaded"  but  kept  a dactylic  word,  "garlanded."  This  use  of 
four  dactylic  words  in  four  lines  before  and  after  the  names  seems 
the  more  deliberate, .because  such  words  average  only  one  in 
fourteen  lines  in  the  poem  as  a whole,  and  no  other  stanza  con- 
tains more  than  one. 

Another  interesting  effect  occurs  in  stanza  x,  introduced 

in  1856, 

. . . the  curled  moon 
Was  like  a little  feather 

Fluttering/  far  down/  the  gulf  . . . , 
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where  the  dactylic  "fluttering"  causes  a tremulous  instability 

of  meter  that  suggests  the  falling  feather.  As  a result  of 

changes  in  stanza  xxi. 

To  Him  round  whom  all  souls 
Kneel,  the  unnumbered  ransomed  heads  181*7 

Kneel — the  unnumber’d  solemn  heads  1850 

Kneel,  the  unnumber’d  ransom’d  heads  l8£6 

Kneel,  the/  clear-ranged/  unnumbered  heads  1869  et  scq. 

the  final  version's  spondaic  second  foot,  together  with  the  series 

of  slow,  heavily  stressed  words  in  the  preceding  line,  augments 

the  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  heavenly  gathering.  Finally,  in 

stanza  xiv,  a line  deservedly  unchanged  in  all  versions  exhibits 

the  descriptive  effect,  not  of  irregularity,  but  of  unusual 

regularity: 

We  two  will  stand  beside  that  shrine 
Occult,/  withheld,/  untrod. 

The  three  perfectly  iambic,  end-stopped  words  produce  a precise 
beat  that  suggests  the  couple's  pulse-pounding  awe  before  the 
holy  shrine. 

So  far,  this  analysis  has  shown  the  distinctive  traits 
of  Rossetti's  ballad  meter  and  how  they  were  modified  to  suit 
the  mood  of  various  poems,  including  "The  Blessed  Damozel."  The 
manipulation  of  these  traits  and  of  other  devices  of  meter  in 
accordance  with  the  feeling  and  thought  of  different  lines  and 
longer  passages  within  that  poem  has  also  been  demonstrated.  In 
doing  this,  all  metrical  changes  of  importance  made  in  it  have 
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been  touched  upon.  There  remains  one  more  kind  of  meter  which 
may  be  related  to  Rossetti's  ballad  writing. 

In  the  last  decade  or  so  of  his  life,  Rossetti  wrote  three 
lyrics  with  an  unusual  meter,  "The  Cloud  Confines"  (1871),  "Parted 
Presence"  (1875),  and  "Three  Shadows"  (1876).  The  meter  is 
characterized  by  a short  line  - iambic  trimeter  - and  a scattering 
of  anapests,  as  in  the  ballads  and  at  a similar  frequency  - about 
one  for  every  line  or  two.  Of  course,  meters  with  a mixture  of 
anapests  and  iambic  feet  are  not  uncommon.  But  in  such  meters 
one  usually  feels  a deliberateness  in  the  proportions  of  the 
mixture  or  in  the  arrangement  of  the  feet.  However  deliberately 
Rossetti  may  have  arranged  them,  his  anapests  seem  like  accidents 
of  speech,  unplanned  and  unsought  for,  but  not  unwelcome.  And 
they  give  the  lyric  verse  a ballad- like  informality  and,  because 
all  the  lines .are  short,  a more  than  ballad- like  speed  and  terse- 
ness : 

Your  hands/  today/  are  not  here, 

Yet  lay / them,  love,/  in  my  hands. 

The  hour/  glass  sheds/- its  sands 
All  day / for  the  dead / hours’  bier; 

But  now,/  as  two  hearts / draw  near. 

This  hour /"“like  a flower/  expands. 

Oh  love,/  your  hands/^  in  my  hands.' 

("Parted  Presence") 

What  of/  the  heart/  of  hate 

That  beats/  in  thy  breast,/  0 Time? — 

Red  strife/  from  the  fur/  thest  prime, 

And  an/  guish  of~Ti erce/  debate; 

War  that / shatters/  her  slain. 

And  peace/  that  grinds/  them  as  grain, 

And  eyes/  fixed  ev/  er  in  vain 


On  the  pit/  iless  eyes/  of  Fate. 

Still  we/  say  as'/  we  go, — 

"Strange  to/  think  by/  the  way, 

Uhatev/  er  there  is/  to  know. 

That  shall/  we  know/  one  day." 

("The  Cloud  Confines") 

This  meter  foreshadows  the  use  in  the  twentieth  century 
of  what  Robert  Frost  called  "loose  iambic"  - iambic  meter  with 
frequent,  casually  occurring  anapests.  Yeats  comes  to  mind  be- 
cause some  of  the  short- lined  lyrics  he  wrote  in  the  later, 
"modern"  part  of  his  career  have  a meter  resembling  Rossetti’s: 

Maybe/  a twelve/  month  since 
Sudden/  ly  1/  began 
In  scorn/  of  this  aud/  ience, 

Imag/  ining/'a  man, 

And  his/  sun-freck/  led  face. 

And  grey/  Connemar/  a cloth, 

Climbing/  up  to/  a place 

■Where  stone/  is  dark/  under  froth, 

And  the/  down- turn/  of  his  wrist 
When  the/  flies  drop/  in'  the'-  stream; 

A man/  who  does  not/  exist, 

A man/  who  is  but/- a dream; 

And  c r ied'7/_l,3cf'o re/  I am  old 
I shal/  have  writ/  ten  aim  one 
Poem/  maybe/  as  cold 
And  pas/s ionate  as/  the  dawn." 

("The  Fisherman":  1916)1? 

Rossetti,  it  may  be  noticed,  sometimes  makes  these  lines  more 
than  half  trochaic  by  using  inverted  feet  in  the  first  two  posi- 
tions, as  he  did  in  some  ballads,  particularly  "Rose  Mary": 


^The  Variorum  Edition  of  the  Poems  of  W.  B.  Yeats, 
eds.  Peter  Allt  and  Russell  K.  Alspach  (iiew  York,“~19!?7) , p.  3h8. 


War  that/  shatters/  her  slain. 


Still  we/  say  as/  we  go, — 

Strange  to/  think  by/  the  way. 

Yeats  uses  the  same  device: 

Climbing/  up  to/  a place 

Poem/  maybe/  as  cold. 

It  is  even  possible  that  Rossetti’s  meter  may  have  in- 


fluenced Yeats’  and,  through  him,  the  metrical  practice  of  the 
twentieth  century. 


CHAPTER  II 


METER  IN  SONNETS  AND  OTHER  POEMS 

Some  idea  of  the  traits  of  Rossetti’s  sonnet  meter  may 
be  gained  by  scanning  it  to  see  how  it  varies  from  ideal  meter. 

But  that  tells  little  about  its  distinctive  qualities  - if  it 
has  any  - which  might  help  to  make  the  experience  of  reading 
Rossetti's  sonnets  different  from  the  experience  of  reading  any- 
body else’s.  To  find  this  out,  the  meter  of  eighty  of  his 
sonnets  will  be  compared  with  that  of  the  eighteen  sonnets  of 
Milton  - a craftsman  of  acknowledged  excellence  - and  with  that 
of  twenty  of  Keats,  whose  poetry  Rossetti  admired  and  which 
might  have  influenced  him.* 

The  Rossetti  sonnets  consist  of  four  groups  of  twenty, 
chosen  to  reveal  any  chronological  development  they  may  show: 

Group  I,  written  before  l855j  Group  II,  written  after  Rossetti 
resumed  writing  about  1867  following  an  unproductive  period 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  before  the  publication 
of  his  Poems  in  1870;  Group  III,  written  during  a prolific 
period  from  1870  to  1873;  and  Group  IV,  written  between  187U 

^Rossetti's  admiration  for  Keats  is  referred  to  by  W.  M. 
Rossetti  (VJorks,  p.  xv)  and  by  Hall  Caine  (Recollections,  pp.  119-1  )• 
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and  his  death  in  1882.^  Statistics  used  in  this  comparison,  it 
should  be  pointed  out,  are  averages  of  all  the  sonnets  in  each 
group.  Thus  they  indicate  general  metrical  tendencies,  from 
which  individual  sonnets  vary,  sometimes  considerably.  When 
possible,  the  extent  of  these  variations  will  be  shown. 

First,  something  may  be  said  about  punctuated  pauses 
within  lines.  Primarily  these,  together  with  line-end  pauses, 
are  elements  in  the  rhythm  of  syntactical  units,  which  pro- 
gresses in  a greater  or  less  degree  of  concordance  with  the  verse 
rhythm  of  lines  and  quatrains  or  other  structural  elements.  As 


^The  sonnets  used  in  the  samples  and  their  sources  are 
as  follows:  for  Hilton's  sonnets.  The  Works  of  John  Milton,  eds. 

Frank  Patterson  et  al.  (New  York,  193TT'  For  Keats:  "CfSolitude, " 

"To  My  Brothers ,‘Tr" "Re en.  Fitful  Gusts,"  "To  One  Who  Has  Been 
Long  in  City  Pent,"  "On  First  Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer," 

"On  Leaving  Some  Friends,"  "To  Kosciusko,"  "Happy  Is  England," 

"Oh!  How  I Love,"  "To  a Young  Lady,"  "After  Dark  Vapours,"  "On 
the  Sea,"  "On  Leigh  Hunt's  Poem,"  "To  Chatterton,"  "On  Seeing 
the  Elgin  Marbles,"  "On  Sitting  Down  to  Read  King  Lear,"  "To 
the  Nile,"  "On  Visiting  the  Tomb  of  Burns,"  "To  Alisa  Rock," 

"The  Poet"  (The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Keats,  ed.  H.  W.  Garrod 
/London,  19$§/)'.  For  Rossetti:  Group  I - XV,  XLVII,  LXV, 

LXVII,  LXIX-LXXVI,  XCI,  XCII,  "For  a Venetain  Pastoral,"  "For 
an  Allegorical  Dance  of  Women,"  "For  Ruggiero  and  Angelica"  (I 
and  II),  "For  a Virgin  and  Child,"  "For  a Marriage  of  St.  Catherie"; 
Group  II  - VI,  VII,  IX,  XXIII,  XXV,  XXXVI -XXXIX,  XLV,  XLVI,  L,  LI, 
IXXVII-1XXIX,  1XXXIV,  LXXXV,  XCVII,  Cl;  Group  III  - I,  V,  XIII, 

XIV,  XVII -XX,  XXII,  XXIV,  XXVI -XXVII I,  XXXIII,  XXXIV,  LXIV,  LXVI, 
LXXXI,  XCII I,  XCVIj  Group  IV  - "Introductory  Sonnet,"  LVI-LVIII, 

IXI,  IXXXVHI,  IXXXIX,  XCIV,  "Astarte  Syriaca,"  "To  Philip 
Bourke  Marston,"  "The  Last  Three  from  Trafalgar,"  "John  Keats," 
"Thomas  Chatterton,"  "The  Day  Dream,"  "Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge," 

"For  Spring,"  FFor  the  Holy  Family,"  "Found,"  "Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,"  "Raleigh's  Cell  in  the  Tower." 


such,  they  will  be  discussed  in  a later  chapter.  What  metrical 
effect  they  have  is  not  very  different  in  sonnets  of  the  three 
poets  being  considered.  Rossetti's  sonnets  average  slightly 
fewer  punctuated  pauses  within  lines  (6.92)  than  those  of  Milton* 
(7.98)  and  Keats  (7.75).  And  slightly  fewer  of  his  pauses  than 
theirs  are  full  stops.  Though  most  of  his  punctuation,  like 
theirs,  occurs  after  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  fifth  syllables  - in 
that  order  of  frequency  - he  tends  to  punctuate  a little  more 
often  than  they  at  the  less  conventional  positions  nearer  the 
beginning  and  ends  of  lines.  But  all  these  differences  seem  too 
slight  to  be  significant. 

The  effects  of  inverted  feet,  anapests,  and  feminine 
feet  may  also  be  treated  briefly.  The  table  below  shows  the 
average  number  of  inverted  feet  in  the  six  groups  of  sonnets, 
as  well  as  the  number  for  the  two  poems  in  each  group  having  the 
fewest  and  the  most  such  feet: 


Average 

Fewest 

Most 

M. 

U.2 

1 

7 

K. 

3.9 

1 

9 

R. 

- I 

3.5 

0 

9 

II 

3.2 

1 

8 

III 

3.1 

0 

9 

IV 

3.2 

0 
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Inverted  feet  are  a conventional  means  of  varying  meter, 
used  most  often  in  the  first  position,  as  they  are  about  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  time  by  all  three  poets  above. 
There  they  give  lines  an  arresting  beginning,  which  may  add  con- 
siderable dramatic  force  to  sonnets  having  several  such  lines. 


Rossetti1 s use  of  slightly  fewer  inverted  feet  than  Milton  and 
Keats  may  be  due  to  his  tendency  to  get  a dramatic  effect  by 
means  of  more  spondees  than  they  use.  The  small  difference  in 
inverted  feet  does  not  seem  important,  nor  was  there  any  signi- 
ficant change  in  Rossetti's  use  of  them  during  his  career. 

Feminine  feet,  in  which  a word  continues  beyond  the 
metrically  stressed  second  syllable  of  the  foot,  soften  the  im- 
pact of  stress  and  give  a smoother  line,  as  in  the  first  line 
below,  which  has  three,  contrasted  with  the  second  line,  which 
has  none: 

Lie  scat/  ter'd  on/  the  Al/  pine  moun/  tains  cold, 
Ev'n  them/  who  kept/  thy  truth/  so  pure/  of  old. 

As  the  following  table  shows,  Keats  generally  has  more  feminine 
feet  than  Milton  or  Rossetti,  his  average  of  about  20  repre- 
senting more  than  one  in  every  three  of  the  56  positions  in  a 
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sonnet  where  they  may  normally  occur.  Rossetti's  earliest 
sonnets  have  fewer  than  Milton's,  but  later  groups  show  a slight 
increase  to  almost  the  frequency  of  Keats': 

^Feminine  rhymes,  not  counted  in  the  table,  are  in- 
frequent in  these  poems,  occurring  in  three  of  Milton's,  in 
three  of  Keats',  in  none  of  Rossetti's. 
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Average 

Fewest 

Most 

Monosyllabic 

Words 

M. 

16 

9 

23 

7 9.6% 

K. 

21.8 

17 

28 

75  % 

R. 

- I 

Hi. 8 

6 

19 

82.8% 

II 

15.  h 

10 

20 

8l  % 

III 

16.8 

12 

23 

80.$% 

IV 

19.3 

11 

26 

11.$% 

Since  feminine  feet  require  words  of  more  than  one  syllable, 
they  become  more  frequent  as  the  percentage  of  such  words  increases 
and  that  of  monosyllabic  words  decreases  - as  the  table  shows.  The 
considerable  difference  in  the  amount  of  feminine  feet  in  individual 
sonnets  suggests  that  the  poets  - except  perhaps  Keats  - were  not 
concerned  about  maintaining  any  preferred  amount  of  them.  Rather 
the  amount  was  determined  by  the  relative  monosyllabity  resulting 
from  the  subject  matter  and  the  poets’  tendencies  in  diction.  As 
is  apparent,  a verse  made  smoother  by  more  feminine  feet  is  accom- 
panied by  an  impression  of  greater  complexity  and  elevation  caused 
by  more  words  of  two  or  more  syllables.  And  it  would  seem  that 
this  impression,  or  the  contrasting  impression  of  greater  sim- 
plicity, directness,  and  forcefulness  caused  by  more  monosyllabic 
words,  is  more  important  than  the  relative  smoothness  produced 
by  more  or  fewer  feminine  feet.  About  such  effects  of  diction, 
more  will  be  said  later.  With  regard  to  feminine  feet,  the  dif- 
ference between  Rossetti’s  practice  and  that  of  Milton  and  Keats 
seems  unimportant. 

Anapests  are  infrequent  in  Rossetti's  early  sonnets,  but 
in  later  groups  he  uses  more  of  them  than  Milton  and  Keats: 
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Average 

Fewest 

Most 

M. 

1.6 

0 

3 

K. 

1.1 

0 

5 

R. 

- I 

.h 

0 

h 

II 

3.0 

0 

6 

HI 

3.U 

1 

7 

IV 

3.6 

2 

6 

Possibly  Rossetti's  increasing  freedom  owed  something  to  his  ex- 
tensive use  of  anapests  in  ballads.  But  in  sonnets  he  does  not 
use  on  the  average  any  more  than  Milton  and  Keats  use  occasionally, 
and  most  of  these  are  elidible.  They  do  not  produce  the  infor- 
mality of  his  ballad  meter  and  they  are  not  a conspicuous  trait 
of  his  sonnet  meter. 


The  factors  considered  so  far,  then,  affect  Rossetti's 
meter,  as  they  do  Milton's  and  Keats',  but  they  do  not  give  it 
its  distinctive  qualities.  Those  qualities  are  due  mainly  to 
the  amount  and  arrangement  of  stressed  and  unstressed  syllables, 
depending  on  the  use  of  pyrrhic  and  spondaic  feet.  The  following 
table  gives  the  number  of  stressed  syllables  in  the  sonnets  being 
analyzed,  as  compared  with  70  stressed  and  70  unstressed  syllables 
in  a regular  sonnet: 


Average 

Fewest 

Most 

Monosyllabic 

Words 

M. 

70.8 

63 

7b 

79.6 % 

K. 

67.1 

63 

76 

75  % 

R. 

- I 

71.ii 

65 

79 

82.8$ 

II 

73.1 

68 

80 

81  % 

III 

7U.3 

66 

86 

80.5%  ' 

IV 

73.9 

6l 

80 

71.5% 
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The  earliest  Rossetti  sonnets  average  slightly  more 
stressed  syllables  than  Milton's  and  significantly  more  than  Keats' 
The  three  later  groups  have  still  more.  Especially  striking  is 
the  wide  difference  between  some  individual  sonnets,  particularly 
Rossetti's,  one  of  which  has  86  stressed  syllables  (and  Sh  un- 
stressed) and  another  of  which  has  only  6l  stressed  syllables 
(and  79  unstressed). 

The  reasons  for  Rossetti's  advantage  in  stressed  syllables 
reveal  something  of  the  nature  of  his  poetry.  One  cause  which 
suggests  itself  is  monosyllabity.  In  nearly  all  words  of  two  or 
more  syllables,  all  but  one  syllable  will  be  unstressed.  If  such 
words  are  avoided,  their  unstressed  syllables  will  be  replaced 
in  the  meter  by  monosyllabic  words,  some  of  which  may  be  stressed. 
Consequently,  the  more  monosyllabic  the  diction,  the  more  stressed, 
syllables  may  be  expected  to  occur.  This  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  Keats'  sonnets,  with  the  fewest  stressed  syllables,  are  the 
least  monosyllabic.  Also,  when  particular  sonnets  have  an  un- 
usually large  or  small  number  of  stressed  syllables,  their  rela- 
tive monosyllabity  seems  to  be  a cause:  Rossetti's  Sonnet  XIII, 
with  86  stressed  syllables,  is  86  per  cent  monosyllabic,  whereas 
his  "The  Sonnet,"  with  only  6l  stressed  syllables,  is  only  72 
per  cent  monosyllabic.  However,  there  are  discrepancies: 

Rossetti's  three  later  groups,  being  less  monosyllabic  than  his 
earliest  group,  might  be  expected  to  have  fewer  stressed  syllables 
but  they  have  more.  And  some  individual  sonnets  which  are  equally 
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monosyllabic  have  a difference  of  several  stressed  syllables.  Con- 
sequently, although  an  increase  in  monosyllabity  does  tend  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  stressed  syllables,  it  can  not  be  the  only 
factor. 

A more  important  reason  seems  to  be  the  kind  of  words 
used.  Although  whether  a word  receives  metrical  stress  may  de- 
pend finally  on  its  syntactical  position  or  on  whether  adjacent 
sounds  are  stressed,  most  words  fall  into  three  groups  according 
to  function  and  stress.  A weak  group  - articles  and  the  shorter 
and  more  common  conjunctions  and  prepositions  - are  usually  un- 
stressed even  in  regularly  stressed  positions.  A moderately 
strong  group  - most  auxiliary  verbs,  copulas,  pronouns,  and  some 
prepositions  and  conjunctions  - tend  to  be  stressed  or  unstressed 
according  to  regular  meter.  A strong  group  - nouns  and  gerunds, 
adjectives  and  participles,  verbs,  adverbs,  and  interjections  - 
are  usually  stressed  even  in  regularly  unstressed  positions.  Con- 
sequently, sonnets  which  contain  more  words  of  the  strong  group 
may  be  expected  to  have  more  stressed  syllables.  The  table  below 
indicates  that  this  is  the  case: 

Strongly  Stressed  Total  Strong 
Syllables  Words 


M. 

70.8  . 

65.2 

K. 

67.1 

62.8 

R. 

- I 

71. U 

63.8 

II 

73.1 

65.9 

III 

7U.3 

68.3 

IV 

73.9 

68.5 

One  discrepancy  is  that  Rossetti’s  Group  I has  fewer  strong 


words  than  Milton's  in  spite  of  having  slightly  more  stressed 
syllables.  This  is  probably  caused  by  Group  I's  advantage  in 
monos yllabity.  Apart  from  that,  differences  in  strong  words 
accord  well  with  differences  in  stressed  syllables.  Rossetti's 
general  advantage  in  stressed  syllables  is  accompanied  by  an 
advantage  in  strong  words.  The  increase  in  stressed  syllables 
in  his  later  sonnets  corresponds  to  an  increase  in  strong  words. 

As  a particular  example.  Group  IV  averages  3.3  more  strong  words 
than  Milton's  group,  and  3.1  more  stressed  syllables;  and  it  has 
6.3  more  strong  words  than  Keats',  and  6.8  more  stressed  syllables. 
Moreover,  differences  in  stressed  syllables  between  particular 
sonnets  can  generally  be  accounted  for  by  differences  in  strong 
words. 

These  differences  point  to  syntactical  traits  of  Rossetti’s. 
To  include  more  strong  words  in  sonnets,  he  had  to  exclude  some 
weak  words.  Besides  the  usual  methods  of  doing  this,  such  as 
using  a modifying  word  instead  of  a phrase  or  clause,  he  did  it 
by  some  distinctive  devices  of  style.  Sometimes  such  words  were 
simply  dropped: 

A sonnet  is  a moment's  monument, — 

• /A/  Memorial  from  the  Soul's  eternity 
To  one  dead  /but/  deathless  hour.  Look  that  it  be, 
Whether  for  /a /" lustral  rite  or  /a/dire  portent. 

Of  its  own  arduous  fulness  reverent. 

Many  weak  words  were  avoided  by  Rossetti's  preference  for 
inflected  genitive  nouns  in  place  of  genitive  phrases.  Besides 
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the  two  in  the  first  two  lines  above,  the  remainder  of  the  poem 
contains  "Love’s  . . . retinue,"  "wharf’s  . . . breath,"  and 
"Charon’s  palm,"  but  only  one  phrase,  "appeals  of  Life."  Another 
example.  Sonnet  UQQCVIII,  contains  "Eros’  name,"  "Leander's  sake," 
"dawn's  . . . light,"  "Death's  . . . neophyte,"  "Anteros’  . . . 
shrine,"  and  "life's  love,"  and  but  one  phrase,  "issue  ...  of 
a . . . love."  This  trait  is  general:  in  Rossetti's  Group  IV 

sonnets,  for  example,  72  per  cent  of  the  noun  genitives  are  in- 
flected, compared  with  U6  per  cent  of  Milton's  and  Ijlj.  per  cent  of 
Keats ' . 

More  weak  words  were  eliminated  by  the  compound  terms 
that  Rossetti  liked  to  use  - "chaff-strewn"  (for  "strewn  with 
chaff"),  "wood-notes"  (for  "notes  in  a wood"),  "dream-dowered," 
"angel-trodden,"  "stream-fed,"  and  many  others.  Some  lines  con- 
tain two  or  more: 

Like  frost-bound  fire-girt  scenes  of  long  ago 
One  flame-winged  met  a white-winged  harp-player 
The  storm-felled  forest-trees  moss-grown  to-day. 

These  compound  words,  used  often  and  prominently,  apparently 
for  dramatic  effect  as  well  as  for  condensation  and  increased 
heavy  stress,  are  a distinctive  trait  of  Rossetti's  sonnets. 

On  the  other  hand,  a different  trait  tends  to  reduce  the 
number  of  strong  words  and  stressed  syllables.  That  is  Rossetti's 
occasional  striking  polysyllabity  - words  such  as  "reduplicate," 
"inexplicably,"  "reverberant,"  "inveteracy,"  and  "regenerate." 
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Perhaps  taking  a suggestion  from  such  lines  of  Milton's  as 
Immutable,  immortal,  infinite, 

Rossetti  used. many  lines  having  two  or  three  words  of  several 
syllables : 

Incarnate  flower  of  culminating  day 
This  close-companioned,  inarticulate  hour 
And  ultimate  outpost  of  eternity 
Amulet,  talisman,  and  oracle 
Of  some  inexorable  supremacy 
Sphinx-faced,  with  unabashed  augury. 

An  average  of  three  or  four  such  words  in  later  sonnets,  in 
which  they  became  most  frequent,  added  perhaps  five  to  ten  un- 
stressed syllables.  This  meant  that  the  increased  total  of 
stressed  syllables  in  those  sonnets  was  made  possible  only  by 
increased  condensation  to  introduce  more  strong  words  elsewhere. 

Such  words  and  lines  are,  like  compound  words,  frequent 
enough  to  be  a mark  of  Rossetti's  sonnet  style.  And  they,  rather 
than  disyllables,  are  the  reason  why  his  later  sonnets,  unlike 
his  earliest,  are  less  monosyllabic  than  Milton's  and  Keats'  - 
for  he  never  used  as  many  disyllables  as  they  did.  Thus  where 
he  is  not  monosyllabic  he  tends,  not  toward  disyllabic  moderate- 
ness but  toward  polysyllabic  unusualness.  Like  lines  with  com- 
pound terms,  lines  with  polysyllables  get  some  dramatic  effect 
from  conspicuous ness  and  still  more  from  their  quality  of  emphasis 
Whereas  the  former  are  made  forceful  by  their  many  stressed  sounds. 
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the  latter  are  also  emphatic  because  most  of  the  line's  stress 
occurs  in  the  two  or  three  syllables  of  key  words,  giving  them 
a singular  intensity  of  utterance: 

How  passionately  and  irretrievably. 

Moreover,  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  kinds  of  lines  often 
heightens  their  effects  by  contrast. 

It  could  hardly  have  been  for  the  sake  of  stress  alone 
that  Rossetti  increased  the  number  of  strong  words,  or  he  would 
have  avoided  polysyllables  which  reduce  stress.  Rather,  he 
wanted  to  increase  his  sonnets'  content  of  ideas  and  emotion. 
Whereas  weak  words  generally  express  relations  between  ideas, 
strong  words  represent  the  ideas  themselves  - ideas  of  persons, 
emotions,  objects,  actions,  and  qualities.  And  they  arouse 
feelings  associated  with  those  ideas.  Consequently,  increasing 
these  words  increases  a sonnet's  sum  of  meaning  and  feeling.  It 
may  seem  that  an  average  advantage  of  three  to  six  such  words 
over  the  number  in  sonnets  of  Milton  and  Keats  is  too  small  to 
matter.  But  those  sonnets  are  themselves  plentiful  in  ideas  and 
emotions.  Moreover,  the  difference  is  more  impressive  if  we  turn 
from  the  average  to  the  particular:  though  some  Rossetti  sonnets 

have  no  more  strong  words  than  most  of  Milton's  and  Keats^, 
others  have  ten  or  fifteen  more.  This  makes  them  filled  indeed. 

The  result  is  not  necessarily  a better  sonnet.  The  power 
of  poetry  depends  more  on  the  kind  of  ideas  than  on  their  quantity. 
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and  no  Rossetti  sonnet  surpasses  the  best  of  Milton’s  and  Keats'. 
Indeed,  a plethora  of  impressions  may  cloy,  like  a mass  of  flowers 
in  a greenhouse,  and  condensation  to  make  room  for  them  may  cause 
obscurity.  At  least,  however,  such  concentration  for  fullness 
supports  one  of  the  few  claims  Rossetti  made  about  his  sonnets: 

"As  a result  of  my  method  of  composition,  my  work  becomes  con- 
densed. Probably  the  man  does  not  live  who  could  write  what  I 
have  written  more  briefly  than  I have  done."^  And  the  best  of 
those  sonnets  offers  a rich  but  not  overabundant  train  of  im- 
pressions combined  into  a moving  experience. 

One  more  quality  of  Rossetti's  sonnets  is  revealed  by 
diction.  Of  their  total  number  of  strong  words,  the  number  of 
nouns  and  gerunds,  adjectives  and  participles,  verbs,  adverbs, 
and  interjections  is  shown  below: 


Nouns 

Adjs. 

Verbs 

Advbs . 

Intjs. 

and 

and 

gerunds 

prtcps . 

M. 

29.6 

15 

13.9 

6.U 

.3 

K. 

26.2 

19.1 

10.5 

6.6 

.U 

R.  - I 

26.8 

13.8 

13.7 

9.U 

.15 

II 

29 

17.2 

10.9 

8.1 

.7 

III 

31.8 

20. U 

8.8 

6.7 

.6 

IV 

32.1 

20.2 

9.8 

5.5 

.9 

. 's  earliest 

sonnets  have 

: fewer 

nouns  and 

adjectives 

and 

about  as  many  verbs  as  Milton's.  Keats'  are  different,  having 
more  adjectives  and  fewer  verbs.  During  his  career,  Rossetti 


^Caine,  Recollections,  p.  221 
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moved  away  from  Milton's  practice  toward  and  beyond  Keats'.  His 
later  groups,  which  have  more  of  all  kinds  of  strong  words,  average 
about  five  or  six  more  nouns  and  six  more  adjectives  than  the 
earliest,  but  verbs  have  been  reduced  by  four  or  five.  On  this 
basis,  the  sonnets  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds.  The  first, 
which  includes  Milton's  and  the  earliest  of  Rossetti's,  have 
many  verbs  - sonnets  in  which  actions  occur:  God  avenges,  a 

deceased  wife  appears,  men  serve  even  when  they  only  stand  and 

t 

wait.  The  second,  represented  by  Keats'  and  the  later  sonnets  of 
Rossetti,  are  substantival  and  adjectival  - sonnets  which  are 
more  static  and  pictorial,  with  numerous  persons  and  objects, 
which  possess  qualities  rather  than  perform  actions.  These  cate- 
gories are  relative,  of  course  - a matter  of  more  or  less  descrip- 
tion or  action,  not  of  all  or  none,  and  they  indicate  tendencies, 
not  unvarying  practices.  Nevertheless,  they  reveal  genuine 
characteristics  of  the  development  of  Rossetti's  method  and  of  the 
sonnets  it  produced. 

Observing  and  accounting  for  the  number  of  stressed 
sounds  in  Rossetti's  sonnets  has  revealed  some  of  their  traits 
and  his.  But  it  has  told  us  very  little  about  the  most  important 
general  quality  of  his  meter  - its  degree  and  kind  of  irregularity. 
For  a regular  sonnet  would  have  70  stressed  syllables,  but  so 
would  a sonnet  with  any  number  of  spondees  compensated  for  by 
an  equal  number  of  pyrrhics.  So  an  average  of  7k  stressed 
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syllables  only  means  an  average  of  four  more  spondees  than  pyrrhics; 
it  does  not  tell  how  many  of  those  feet  occur.  That  information 
is  given  in  the  table  below: ^ 


Pyrrhics 

Spondees 

Total 

M. 

6.3 

7.2 

13.5 

K. 

10.2 

7.8 

18 

R. 

-.1 

9 

10.5 

19.5 

II 

7.8 

10.9 

18.7 

III 

8.1 

12.ii 

20.5 

IV 

8.2 

12.2 

20.U 

On  an  average,  Milton  is  the  most  regular  of  the  three 
poets,  using  the  smallest  number  of  pyrrhics  and  spondees  com- 
bined. Keats  averages  four  to  five  more  than  Milton,  Rossetti 
six  to  seven  more  than  Milton.  Thus  Rossetti's  meter  is  the 
most  irregular,  increasingly  so  in  later  groups.  That  in- 
crease is  mainly  in  spondees  - an  important  trait  of  his  meter. 


•To  show  how  far  individual  sonnets  vary  from  the  averages 
the  following  table  gives  the  number  of  pyrrhics  and  spondees 
for  the  sonnets  in  each  group  which  are  lightest  in  stress  (having 
the  largest  advantage  of  pyrrhics  over  spondees),  for  those 
which  are  heaviest  (having  the  largest  advantage  of  spondees  over 
pyrrhics),  for  those  which  are  most  regular  (having  the  fewest 
pyrrhics  and  spondees),  and  for  those  which  are  most  irregular 
(having  the  most  pyrrhics  and  spondees): 


y 


Lightest 

Heaviest 

Most 

Most 

Regular 

Irregular 

P. 

Sp. 

P. 

Sp. 

P. 

Sp. 

P. 

Sp. 

M. 

10 

3 

h 

Hi 

5 

h 

13 

7 

K. 

Hi 

7 

5 

11 

7 

3 

10 

15 

R. 

- I 

12 

7 

3 

12 

5 

9 

19 

16 

II 

12 

10 

6 

16 

k 

10 

11 

13 

III 

13 

9 

3 

19 

7 

9 

12 

17 

IV 

15 

6 

8 

18 

5 

9 

10 

17 
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Hilton  averages  slightly  more  spondees  than  pyrrhics.  Keats  uses 

more  pyrrhics  than  spondees  by  about  four  to  three;  his  sonnets 

tend  to  be  the  lightest  and  swiftest.  Rossetti  is  the  opposite: 

. « 

using  about  three  spondees  to  two  pyrrhics,  he  writes  the  most 
heavily  stressed,  slowest  verse.  In  general,  then,  his  meter  is 
more  frequently  varied  by  pyrrhics  and  spondees  than  Milton's 
and  Keats’,  with  spondees  predominating  - and,  as  has  been  shown, 
it  is  varied  about  as  frequently  as  theirs  by  inverted  feet  and 
anapests. 

Perhaps  the  comparison  can  be  made  more  graphic  by 
assuming  that  each  poet  writes  a sonnet  in  which  seven  lines  are 
regular.  (Actually  Keats  would  tend  to  have  fewer  regular  lines 
than  Milton,  Rossetti  still  fewer.)  In  each  of  the  remaining 
seven  lines,  Milton  would  average  roughly  one  pyrrhic  and  one 
spondee,  Keats  one  or  two  pyrrhics  and  one  spondee,  Rossetti  one 
pyrrhic  and  two  spondees.  These  distributions,  of  course,  are 
more  even  than  would  actually  occur.  And  again,  all  three  poets 
vary  considerably  from  their  averages.  Some  sonnets  of  Milton 
and  Keats  are  more  irregular  and  heavily  stressed  than  many  of 
Rossetti’s.  And  while  some  of  Rossetti’s  are  much  more  heavily 
stressed  than  his  average,  others  are  as  lightly  stressed  as  any 
of  Milton's  or  Keats'. 

To  exhibit  still  more  of  the  distinctive  qualities  of 
meter  produced  by  Rossetti's  use  of  irregular  feet,  we  may  use 
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a concept  called  a "stress-peak"  — which  is  any  stressed  syllable 
or  series  of  consecutive  stressed  syllables.  A regular  pentameter 
line  has  five  stress-peaks: 

He  stooped/  o'er  sweet/  Colon/  na's  dy/  ing  head. 

A line  regular  except  for  an  initial  inverted  foot  also  has  five: 
City,/  of  thine/  a sin/  gle  sim/  pie  door. 

And  a line  regular  except  for  an  initial  spondee  has  five,  but 
the  first  is  a two-syllable  stress-peak: 

How  strange/  a thing/  to  be/  what  man/  can  know. 

An  inverted  foot  within  a line  reduces  the  number  of  stress- 
peaks  to  four,  one  of  which  is  two  syllables  long: 

Whose  eyes/  the  sun-/  gate  of/  the  soul/  unbar. 

And  a pyrrhic  reduces  the  number  to  four  without  lengthening  any: 

I crave/  the  ref/  uge  of/  her  deep/  embrace ♦ 

We  may  now  speak  of  "stress-peak  rhythm"  - the  pattern 
of  rise  and  fall  of  stress  produced  by  stress-peaks  and  the 
intervals  between  them.  In  a regular  line,  of  course,  it  is 
identical  with  iambic  meter.  In  other  lines  above,  it  varies 
from  iambic  meter,  but  hardly  for  long  enough  to  be  felt  as  a 
different  rhythm.  However,  when  an  internal  spondee  reduces  the 
number  of  stress-peaks  while  lengthening  one  of  them  to  three 
syllables,  as  in  the  first  example  below,  stress-peak  rhythm 
begins  to  take  on  a character  of  its  own.  And  it  asserts  itself 
still  more  plainly  when  two  or  more  irregular  feet  produce  a 
rhythm  of  three  or  only  two  stress-peaks,  as  in  all  the  other 
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lines  below.  This  is  the  case  even  when  all  the  stress-peaks 
have  only  one  syllable,  although  the  rhythm  becomes  more  obvious 
when  some  stress-peaks  are  lengthened.  Such  lines  as  the  following, 
then,  will  be  referred  to  as  having  stress-peak  rhythm: 

^ / J ^ / . V / . w.  / . w u t 

While  one/  dread  truth/  was  kept/  from  ev/  ery  ear 

\ ^ / V / . \J  4*  . V / , w w / 6 

0 pang-/  dowered  po/  et  whose/  rever/  berant  lips 

'■*  / / K / u \/  . \ /.w  / 

As  each/  nymph  passed/  him,  nor/  gave  ear/  to  trace 

/ , \ / . W-  / \ / yj. 

•Heath  bower-/  linked  arch/  of  white/  arms  glo/  rified 

But  if/  thy  lips1/  loud  cry/  leap  to/  his  heart 

v’  ^ / W 4*  y*  / . \ / . \ / 

The  loves/  that  from/  his  hand/  proud  youth/  lets  fall 

/ " \ \ / \ / . ^ / \ / 

Birth-bare,/  not  death-/bare  yet,/  the  young/  stems  stand 


/ y*  /.  yS  yS  4* 

The  spir/  its  of/  thy  mourn/  ful  min/  isterings 

^ . O / . y/  d-  w si. 

Again/  a worn/  an  in/  her  na/  kedness 

j \S , / . sjt-  yU  . -vt  / . y>  4* 

Amu/  let  tal/isman/  and  or/  acle 

/ V yj  f yj  vi,  . \>  s,  / . s>  sir 

Carve  it/  in  j./  vory/  or  in  eb/  ony. 

It  is  important  that  in  these  lines  in  which  a stress-peak 

rhythm  of  two  or  three  oscillations  varies  conspicuously  from 

iambic  meter,  the  iambic  meter  continues  to  exist  - as  is  shown 

« 

above  by  scansion.  It  does  so  because  the  second  syllable  in 
most  spondees  and  pyrrhics  receives  more  stress  than  the  first 
syllable,  though  of  course  these  differences  in  stress  are  less 


The  dipthongal,  almost  disyllabic  character  of  words 
like  "dowered"  and  "bower,"  frequent  with  Rossetti,  tends  by 
prolonging  a forceful  sound  to  increase  still  more  the  weight 
of  stress. 
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than  in  regular  feet.  Thus  the  iambic  pattern  of  alternation  is 
generally  maintained  even  within  stress-peaks  and  intervals  be- 
tween them.  Usually  the  most  natural  reading  of  a line  produces 
this  result.  Where  an  alternative  reading  might  seem  equally 
natural,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  deferring  to  meter  - as  one 
is  inclined  to  do  by  the  influence  of  other,  more  regular  lines. 

But  the  stress-peak  rhythm  in  such  lines  is  more  plainly 
heard  than  the  iambic  meter,-  because  it  is  produced  by  the  rela- 
tively large  differences  between  stressed  and  unstressed  sounds. 

It  is  the  dominant  rhythm. 

One  reason  why  it  is  important  that  iambic  meter,  though 
subordinated,  is  maintained  is  simply  that  its  intermittent 
disappearance  would  have  seemed  inartistic.  Conversely,  one 
feels  in  its  maintenance  a nice  control  over  slight  differences 

in  stress.  If  instead  of  writing 

w/  ✓ \ / ~ / v i 

The  wave-/  b owe  red  pearl,/  the  heart-/  shaped  sea.l/ 

of  green. 


Rossetti  had  written 

^ / / \ v>  / w*-  / / 

The  pearl/  wave-bowered/  the  seal/  of  green/  heart- 

shaped/ 

the  stress-peak  rhythm  would  have  been  similar,  but  the  slight 
inversions  in  the  second  and  last  foot  would  have  disturbed  the 
meter.  This  inpression  of  skill  is  a legitimate  part  of  the 
enjoyment  of  poetry,  as  it  is  of  other  products  of  art. 

Moreover,  maintaining  meter  retained  an  advantage  for 
expression.  The  force  of  utterance  in  longer  stress-peaks 
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emphasizes  the  emotions  of  the  words.  Now  free  verse,  and  prose 
in  which  rhythm  seems  controlled,  may  also  be  said  to  have  stress- 
peak  rhythm.  But  its  stress  peaks  do  not  produce  as  much  emphasis 
as  those  in  lines  like  Rossetti's.  That  is  because  they  are  not 
felt  as  variations  from  a base  meter,  creating  a tension  away  from 
it  - since  they  have  no  base  from  which  to  vary. 

Lines  with  stress-peak  rhythm  are  far  from  being  peculiar 
to  Rossetti.  One  can  find  many  in  poetry,  such  as  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's 

With  how/  sad  steps,/  0 Moon,/  thou  climb'st/  the  skies , 

and  Pope's 

And  ten/  low  words/  oft  creep/  in  one/  dull  line 
(which  is,  incidentally,  an  interesting  line  metrically  despite 
its  subject  of  dullness).  And  Milton  and  Keats  both  wrote  such 
lines.  What  is  important,  then,  is  not  that  Rossetti  used  them 
but  that  he  used  them  somewhat  more  often,  and  made  them  some- 
what more  prominent,  than  those  poets  - and,  it  seems  safe  to 


than  most 

other  poets  too. 

The  following 

table  shows  this: 

Humber  of 

Humber  of 

Length  of 

stress-peaks 

stress-peaks 

stress-peaks 

per  sonnet 

per  line 

in  syllables 

M. 

59.9 

L.28 

1.18 

K. 

55.8 

3.99 

1.20 

K. 

- I 

55.lt 

3.96 

1.29 

II 

55 

3.93 

1.33 

III 

53.6 

3.83 

1.39 

IV 

5U.1 

3.86 

1.37 

Since  fewer  and  longer  stress-peaks  result  in  more  lines 
which  exhibit  stress-peak  rhythm,  one  main  implication  of  these 
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figures  is  that  Keats  and  Rossetti  both  use  more  of  those  lines 
than  Milton,  with  Rossetti  having  a slight  advantage  over  Keats. 
Another  is  that  while  Keats'  stress-peaks  are  only  slightly  longer 
than  Milton's,  Rossetti's  average  from  about  . 1 of  a syllable 
longer  than  Keats'  in  Group  I to  almost  .2  of  a syllable  longer 
in  Groups  III  and  IV.  This  means  that  the  later  Rossetti  sonnets 
have  about  ten  stress-peaks  which  are  on  syllable  longer  than 
comparable  stress-peaks  in  a Keats  sonnet  (or  five  which  are  two 
syllables  longer,  and  so  on).  That  is  enough  to  make  the  stress- 
peak  rhythm  of  perhaps  three  to  five  lines  prominent  instead  of 
merely  apparent  (or  apparent  instead  of  unapparent). 

An  average  Rossetti  sonnet  might  have  four  or  five  lines 
regular  enough  so  that  stress-peak  rhythm  would  not  be  felt, 
five  or  six  in  which  it  would  be  moderately  strong,  and  four  or 

?The  following  table  shows  how  many  stress-peaks  of 
one,  two,  and  three  or  more  syllables  would  occur  in  average 
sonnets  of  the  three  poets.  The  main  difference  is  that  Milton 
and  Keats  use  more  one-syllable  stress-peaks  (as  in  regular 
meter)  than  Rossetti  and  fewer  of  three  or  more  syllables: 


Number  used  by 


Total  stress-peaks 


Stress-peaks  of 


two-syllables 
Stress -peaks  of 


one-syllable 
Stress-peaks  of 


M.  K.  R.  - III 

59.9  55.8  55. U 

52.7  S9. 0 fii-i 

Uv39  '£.8  U5.5 


three  or  more  syllables 


2.95  6.30 


2.77 
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five  in  which  it  would  be  prominent.®  Again,  an  average  sonnet 
is  of  course  only  a useful  fiction:  in  some  of  Rossetti's, 

stress-peak  rhythm  might  be  slightly  felt  in  only  three  or  four 
lines;  in  others  it  might  be  felt  strongly  in  eight  or  ten.  And 
again,  some  lines  of  Hilton  and  Keats  have  as  strong  a stress- 
peak  rhythm  as  any  of  Rossetti's.9  But  those  poets  do  not  use 
as  many  such  lines. 

One  obvious  result  of  mixing  regular,  moderately  irregular, 
and  very  irregular  lines  - the  last  usually  heavy  in  stress  but 
sometimes  exceptionally  light  - is  a highly  varied  verse.  This 
may  be  seen  in  the  passage  below  with  a lightly  stressed  line, 
two  heavily  stressed  lines,  and  a regular  line: 


The  figures  below  for  an  average  sonnet  shot;  the 
tendency  of  Keats  and  Rossetti  to  use  fewer  nearly  regular 
lines  with  five  stress-peaks  than  Milton  and  more  lines  with 
only  three  or  two  stress-peaks.  The  difference  in  length  of 
stress-peaks  between  Rossetti  and  Keats  is  not  indicated: 


Number  used  by 

M. 

K.  R.  - III 

Lines  having  5 stress-peaks 

5 

3.8  2.9 

Lines  having  U stress-peaks 

7.6 

6.5  6.5 

Lines  having  3 or  2 

stress-peaks 

1.51 

3.65  U.6 

%eats,  for  example,  has  one  extraordinary  line  with 
ten  stressed  syllables:  "Lol  who  dares  say,  'Do  this?*  Who 

dares  call  down  ..."  ("Fresh  Morning  Gusts").  But  without 
any  unstressed  syllables,  it  does  not  have  stress-peak  rhythm. 
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And  as/  the  trav/  eller  tri/  umphs  with/  the  sun. 
Glory/  ing  in  heat's/  mid^Keight,/  yet  star/  tiHe 

. brings 

Wonder/  new-born,/  and  still/  fresh  trans/  port” 

/ - springs 

From  lim/  pid  lam/  bent  hours/  of  day/  begun! 

Although  stress-peak  rhythm  results  from  metrical  irregu- 
larities, it  is  anything  but  rough.  Its  rises  and  falls,  longer 
and  slower  than  the  trotting  oscillations  of  regular  meter,  pro- 
duce smooth,  flowing  lines.  With  suitable  ideas,  they  have  a 


swaying  gracefulness,  as  in  the  description  of  the  languid  lady 

and  her  idyllic  surroundings  in  Sonnet  XIX  ("Silent  Moon"): 

Your  hands/  lie  0/  pen  in/  the  long/  fresh  grass, — 
Th®  fin/  ger-points/  look  through/  like  ros/  ylolooms: 
Your  eyes/  smile- peace./  The  pas7  ture  g learns/  an3 

glooms  . . . 


Deep  in/  the  sun-/ searched  growths/  the  drag/  on  fly 
Hangs  like/  a~b~lue/  thread  loos7"~ ened  from/  the  sky:— 
3?6"7Eis/  wing'ff'hour/  is  dropt/  ~ to  us/  from  above. 

How  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  scene  is  due  to  stress-peak  rhythm 

can  be  seen  when  lines  are  changed  to  more  regular  meter: 

Your  hands/  are  ly/  ing  0/  pen  in/  the  grass, — 

The  fin/  ger  points/  appear/  like  ros/' yTlooms. 

Though  the  deletion  of  "long"  and  "fresh"  detracts  somewhat  from 

the  description,  those  words  are  not  especially  striking.  One 

suspects  that  Rossetti  introduced  them,  like  other  words  in  other 

lines,  as  much  for  stress  as  for  their  ideas. 

The  dramatic  effect  mentioned  earlier  of  stress-peaks 

rising  away  from  regular  meter  extends  throughout  many  lines  with 

stress-peak  rhythm.  In  such  lines,  stress  seems  to  rise  and  fall 
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freely  and  naturally,  as  if  impelled  by  only  the  emotion  of  the 
words,  unhampered  by  metrical  rule.  To  an  extent  this  is  the  case, 
since  emotional  words  are  generally  those  which  produce  strong 
stress.  But  that  means  only  that  those  words  are  required  for 
long,  dramatic  stress-peaks;  it  does  not  mean  that  they  arranged 
themselves  into  such  stress-peaks  without  any  deliberateness  on 
the  part  of  Rossetti.  And,  of  course,  metrical  rule  remains, 
though  it  may  seem  not  to  hamper,  in  the  form  of  the  subordinated 
iambic  meter  that  conveys  an  impression  of  control  underlying 
the  freedom. 

One  may  observe  this  dramatic  emphasis  in  the  following 
passages,  where  long  stress-peaks  rise  as  emotion  rises  in  con- 
nection with  a man’s  momentous  return  to  a scene  of  earlier  life, 
with  the  awesome  idea  of  the  revelation  of  knowledge  after  death, 
and  with  a youth’s  fatal  surrender  to  female  seductiveness : 

What  place/  so  strange, — / though  un/  reveal / ed  snow 
With  un/  imag/'  inab/  le  fires/  arise 
At  the/  earth’s  end,—/  v/hat'- pas/  si  on  of/  surprise 
Like  f r os t -/"Bound  fire-/girt  scenes/  of  long/  ago? 

When  that/  mist  cleared,/  0 Shel/  ley!  what/  dread  veil 
Was  rent/  f'or~thee , / to  uhom/'Tar-dark/- ling  Truth 
Reigned  sov/  ereign  guide/  throucrf'thy/  brief  age/  less 

youth? 

Was  the/  Truth  thy/  Truth.  Shel/  ley? — Hush!/  A 1 1-Ha i 1 1 
Past  doubt,/  thou  gav’st/  it;  and/  in  Truth’s  bright" 

sphere 

Art  first/  of  prais/  ers,  be/  ing  most/  praised  here. 

The  rose/  and  pop/  py  are/  her  flowers;/  for  where 
Is  he/"  not  found,/  0 Lil/ith,  whom/  shed  scent 
And" soft-/  shed  kis/  ses  and/  soft  sleep/  shall  snare? 
Lo!  as/  that  youthTs/  eyes  burned/  at  thine,/  so"  went 
Thy  spell/  through  him, /“and "left/  his  straight/  neck 

And  round/  his  heart/  one  strang/  ling  gold/  en  hair. 
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A concentration  of  ideas,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  in- 
creases the  sum  of  emotions  in  Rossetti's  sonnets,  and  the  words 
containing  the  ideas  increase  the  number  of  stressed  sounds.  By 
frequently  arranging  those  stressed  sounds  in  extended  series, 
emphasized  occasionally  by  the  contrast  of  unusually  lightly 
stressed  lines,  he  added  the  emotion  of  sustained  forceful  utterance 
to  the  emotions  of  ideas. 

The  meter  of  Rossetti's  other  poems  exhibits  no  im- 
portant traits  not  already  observed  in  his  ballad  and  sonnet 
meter.  Yet  it  differs  somewhat  from  both  because  of  differences 
in  mood  and  line  length.  Most  of  it  is  iambic  tetrameter,  in 
various  short  lyrics  and  some  longer  poems  such  as  "Jenny," 

"Ave,"  "My  Sister’s  Sleep,"  "Dante  at  Verona,"  and  "The  Bride's 
Prelude."  The  dramatic  monologue  "Jenny,"  in  rhymed  couplets, 
is  representative  enough  and  long  enough  to  serve  as  an  example 
of  Rossetti's  treatment  of  the  shorter,  non-ballad  meter. 

"Jenny"  has  no  prominent  stress-peak  rhythm,  since  the 
tetrameter  line  hardly  allows  for  the  longer  oscillations  of 
stress.  Occasionally  one  comes  upon  the  Rossettian  trait  of  a 
dramatically  heavily  stressed  line. 

So  pure,—/  so  fall'ni/ How  dare/  to  think 
■May,  May,/  mere  words.  Here  noth/  ing  warns  . . . , 
or  an  unusually  light  line, 

Appar/elled  be/  yond  par/  allel 
An  el/  igi/  ble  de/  ity. 
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But  neither  kind  of  line  is  so  frequent  as  in  sonnets.  Nor  are 
irregular  feet  as  frequent:  pyrrhics  average  10.6  per  cent  of 

all  feet  and  spondees  13.8  per  cent,  compared  to  11.7  per  cent 
and  16.U  per  cent  in  sonnets.  That  is  to  be  expected;  in  the 
shorter  line,  fewer  irregular  feet  are  needed  than  in  the  sonnet 
line  to  produce  an  equivalent  impression  of  variety.  For  com- 
parison, Browning's  "An  Italian  in  England,"  in  the  same  meter 
as  "Jenny,"  has  1 per  cent  more  pyrrhics  and  3 per  cent  fewer 
spondees.  In  both,  inverted  feet  average  a little  more  than  5 
per  cent.  Rossetti's  use  of  anapests  in  ballads  did  not  influ- 
ence him  to  be  prodigal  with  them  elsewhere:  "Jenny"  has  few, 

and  these  tend  to  be  used  descriptively,  as  when  their  metrical 
skip,  together  with  that  of  inverted  feet,  suggest  a quick 
vanishment: 

And  the  dust/  thereof/  vanish/  as  smoke. 

And  the  seed/  of  man/  vanish/  as  dust. 

In  "Jenny"  Rossetti  again  used  a technique  that  we  have 
seen  in  "The  Blessed  Damozel"  - an  alteration  of  meter  in  accordance 
with  the  contrasting  mood  of  different  passages.  Two  of  "Jenny's" 
passages  are  quieter  in  feeling  than  most  of  the  poem  - one  in  * 
which  the  speaker  refers  to  his  usually  retiring,  studious  life 
(11.  22-33) and  one  in  which  he  describes  the  protected,  ordered 
existence  of  his  Cousin  Nell  (11.  185-202).  In  these  thirty  lines, 
the  meter  is  most  regular,  with  an  average  of  only  11.6  per  cent 
of  irregular  feet  of  all  kinds  as  compared  with  2U.U  per  cent  in 
the  poem  as  a whole.  Two  other  passages  become  unusually  emotional. 
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as  the  speaker  pities  Jenny  for  her  wayward  life  ('ll.  12-21)  and 
as  he  deplores  her  eventual  doom  (11.  2lil-2b9)  - In  these,  meter 
is  disturbed  as  feeling  rises,  by  an  increase  in  irregular  feet 
to  39  per  cent.  And  in  all  these  cases,  as  in  "The  Blessed 
Damozel,"  variations  in  the  degree  of  regularity  of  stanzas  and 
couplets  will  be  shown  to  coincide  with  variations  in  meter.  Such 
alterations  of  verse  to  suit  differing  moods  do  not  generally 
occur,  however,  in  sonnets  and  many  other  poems,  because  their 
mood  is  fairly  consistent  throughout;  it  may  change  by  intensifi- 
cation but  not  by  contrast. 

On  the  whole,  the  shorter  meter  of  "Jenny"  and  other 
poems  is  expert,  varied,  and  expressive,  if  not  as  distinctive 
as  that  of  Rossetti’s  ballads  and  sonnets. 

The  analysis  of  Rossetti’s  ballad  and  sonnet  meter  in 
this  and  the  preceding  chapter  has  revealed  various  practices 
which  contributed  qualities  to  those  poems.  Shifted-stress 
line-endings  like  "harp-player,"  derived  from  folk  ballad  endings 
like  "west  countree,"  add  an  authentic  touch  to  the  ballads  (and 
are  a distinctive  trait  of  other  poems  also).  A liberal  scattering 
of  anapests  gives  the  swift  freedom  of  folk  meter  to  the  exciting 
tales  of  "Sister  Helen,"  "The  White  Ship,"  and  "The  King’s  Tragedy." 
For  the  more,  passionate  moods  of  "Eden  Bower"  and  "Troy  Town, " 
and  for  the  somberness  of  "Rose  Mary"  and ’"The  Staff  and  Scrip," 
this  meter  was  modified  by  fewer  anapests  and  by  trochaic  lines 
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and  ionic  feet.  These  last,  which  have  a ballad- like  anapestic 
effect  from  two  unstressed  syllables  before  a stressed  syllable, 
but  without  anapest  speed,  distinguish  the  meter  of  "The  Blessed 
Damozel."  There  they  are  confined  mostly  to  happy  passages  about 
heaven,  where  they  give  an  elated  lift  to  line  beginnings;  in 
unhappy  earth  passages,  many  lines  begin  contrastingly  and  dramat- 
ically with  spondees  and  inverted  feet.  The  poem  also  reveals 
skill  in  the  softening  of  meter  for  a languorous  effect  in  the 
catalogue  of  Mary’s  handmaidens,  and  in  changes  in  different 
versions  to  make  meter  suit  ideas.  Finally,  an  unusual,  anapest- 
sprinkled  trimeter  gives  a ballad- like  informality  to  three  late 
lyrics,  and  foreshadows  a similar  meter  in  some  lyrics  of  Yeats. 

Rossetti’s  sonnet  meter,  compared  with  Milton’s  and  Keats’, 
has  an  average  number  of  anapests,  inverted  feet,  and  pyrrhics, 
but  a high  frequency  of  spondees.  These  result  from  many  stressed 
nouns  and  adjectives,  used  for  a maximum  content  of  ideas.  A 
scarcity  of  verbs  makes  the  sonnets  more  pictorial  and  static 
than  active.  The  spondees  often  are  arranged  in  stress-peaks  of 
several  consecutive  stressed  syllables  and,  less  often,  pyrrhics 
are  arranged  in.  unstressed  intervals  of  several  syllables.  The 
result  is  stress-peak  rhythm  - a rise  and  fall  of,  usually,  two 
or  three  oscillations  per  line,  instead  of  the  iambic  five  (but 
the  iambic  meter  is  maintained,  though  subordinated,  by  slight 
alternations  of  stress  within  stress-peaks  and  unstressed  inter- 
vals). The  lines  maybe  unusually  light  and  swift,  if  intervals 


are  long,  or  - more  often  - contrastingly  slow  and  strong  be- 
cause stress-peaks  are  long.  Such  lines,  interspersed  among 
regular  lines,  make  Rossetti's  meter  highly  varied.  Depending 
on  ideas,  their  smooth,  forceful  oscillations  create  unusual 
gracefulness  or  dramatic  emphasis.  Although  his  other  meters 
are  expert  and  expressive,  the  traits  described  above  make  that 
of  his  ballads  and  sonnets  more  distinctive. 


CHAPTER  III 


RHYME  AND  OTHER  SOUND  ECHOING 


An  important  part  of  the  meaning  of  Rossetti's  poetry 

is  the  pleasure  of  its  sound1  - as  Hall  Caine  must  have  felt 

when  he  described  how,  as  Rossetti  read  it,  his  "rich  deep  voice 

2 

lent  an  added  music  to  the  music  of  the  verse."  Beyond  that 
pleasure,  certain  more  specific  emotional  and  psychological 
effects  are  produced  by  some  of  Rossetti’s  arrangements  of  sounds. 
These  - the  principal  subject  of  this  chapter  - will  be  shown 
after  a description  of  the  general  melodic  quality  of  the  verse. 

The  melody  was  caused  partly  by  avoiding  unpleasant 


^This  pleasure  is  sometimes  virtually  denied.  Rhyme 
simply  as  sound,  W.  K.  Wimsatt,  Jr.,  says,  "has  little  if  any 
aesthetic  value.  The  music  of  spoken  words  in  itself  is  meager, 
so  meager  in  comparison  to  the  music  of  song  or  instrument  as 
to  be  hardly  worth  discussion’1  (The  Verbal  Icon,  /Louisville, 

199>b/  p.  165).  Granted  the  obviously  greater  importance  of 
sound  in  song  and  instrumental  music;  yet  many  poets  have  thought 
the  music  of  verse  worth  much  trouble  to  obtain.  And  VJimsatt’s 
evidence  - that  verses  of  "meaningless  words,"  even  if  rhymed 
"afford  no  pleasure  of  any  kind"  - is  based  on  a fallacious 
separation  of  form  from  content  and  is  inapplicable  to  verses 
of  meaningful  words.  Sounds  of  instruments  devoid  of  the  logic 
of  music  (melody,  harmony,  counterpoint,  chord  progression,  etc.), 
as  when  musicians  are  tuning  up,  maybe  annoying;  yet  it  will 
hardly  be  claimed  that  only  the  logic  of  music,  not  the  sounds 
themselves,  gives  pleasure.  Similarly,  it  is  not  a disproof  of 
the  pleasure  of  speech  sounds  to  recognize  that  that  pleasure  is 
contingent  upon  the  logic  of  speech. 

O 

Recollections,  p.  217. 
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sounds  which  would  detract  from  it  - particularly  concentrations 
of  consonantal  stops  and  plosives,  especially  unvoiced  ones. 
Rossetti  used  no  deliberately  harsh  lines  like  Browning’s  "Quite, 
ere  you  build,  ere  steel  strike  fire  from  quartz,/  Ere  mortar 
dab  brick!"  and  "Irks  care  the  crop-full  bird?  Frets  doubt  the 
maw-crammed  beast?"  To  do  so  would  have  seemed  to  him,  one 
supposes,  like  using  unpleasant  colors  in  a painting,  and  he 
would  have  felt  that  a subject  calling  for  either  technique  was 
unsuitable  for  art. 

Mainly  the  verse  is  made  melodic  by  repetition  of  vowels 
and  the  continuant  consonant  1 , m,  n,  ncj,  r,  and  w,  in  end  rhymes, 
and  by  assonance,  alliteration,  and  occasional  rhymes  or  approx- 
imate rhymes  within  lines.  Sometimes  the  repetition  is  prominent, 
where  a musical  effect  is  especially  important,  as  in  "The  Song 
of  the  Bower,"  the  Beryl  Songs  of  "Rose  Mary,"  Love’s  Song  (Sonnet 
XI)  of  the  "Willowwood"  series,  the  refrains  of  ballads,  and 
"Chimes": 

Lost  love- labour  and  lullaby, 

• And  lowly  let  love  lie. 

Or  repetition  may  be  prominent  for  an  onomatopoeic  effect,  as 

when  w,  ing,  and  ex  sounds  suggest  the  soft  music  of  a stream, 

What  thing  unto  mine  ear 
Wouldst  thou  convey, — what  secret  thing, 

0 wandering  water  ever  whispering? 

Surely  thy  speech  shall  be  of  her. 

Thou  water,  0 thou  whispering  wanderer. 

What  message  dost  thou  bring? 

and  when  sibilants  convey  the  vicious,  hissing  seductiveness 
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of  Lilith,  the  serpent  femme  fatale, 

. . . for  where 
Is  he  not  found,  0 Lilith,  whom  shed  scent 
And  soft-shed  kisses  and  soft  sleep  shall  snare? 

But  such  cases  are  unusual]  more  often  repetition  is  re- 
strained and  the  melody  is  muted.  Indeed,  Rossetti  was  sometimes 
concerned  to  keep  echoes  from  being  too  obvious  - deciding  that 
trembling  would  not  do  in  a line  of  "The  Blessed  Damozel"  because 
of  stepping  in  the  preceding  line,  and  that  if  sighs  were  used  in 
a line  of  "Ave,"  eyes,  in  the  next  line,  would  have  to  be  changed 
to  gaze.3  In  "The  King’s  Tragedy"  he  changed  "stamped  and  stormed" 
to  "ramped  and  stormed"  because  "it  clears  away  alliteration. 

And  in  a poem  of  his  sister  Christina's,  he  thought  that  "And 
rabbit  thins  her  fur"  would  not  do  because  her  "would  not  come 
in  well"  with  fur  - it  must  be  "its  fur."3  This  attitude  resulted 
in  a subtle  echoing  of  which  "The  Blessed  Damozel"  is  an  example: 

The  blessed  damozel  leaned  out 
From  the  gold  bar  of  Heavenj 

Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depth 
Of  waters  stilled  at  even; 

She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand 

And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 

The  alliteration  of  "deeper  than  the  depth,"  though 

prominent  because  of  the  general  restraint,  is  not  especially 

3 Dante  Gabriel'  Rossetti,  Fami ly- Letters,  II,  208. 

%bid.,  II,  381. 

%id.,  II,  198-199.  * 
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heavy.  Within  other  lines  echoes  are  light  - as  with  the  _l’s 
and  short  e's  in  the  first  line.  The  most  important  echoes  are 
between  sounds  in  different  lines:  the  end  rhymes,  of  course, 

and  the  e’s  of  leaned,  deeper,  even,  she,  and  three,  the  partial 
rhyme  in  stilled  and  lilies,  and  especially,  the  post-vocalic  r’s 
in  bar,  her,  were,  deeper,  waters,  and  her,  culminating  in  the 
last  line’s  "stars  in  her  hair  were."  This  is  less  a horizontal 
repetition  of  sounds  within  the  same  line  and  more  an  unobtrusive 
vertical  repetition  of  sounds  descending  through  all  lines  of  the 
stanza.  And  the  restrained  melody  that  it  produces  characterizes 
the  larger  part  of  Rossetti’s  verse. 

In  sonnets,  repetition  tends  to  be  heavier  than  in  most 
of  the  other  poetry  - though  not  as  heavy  as  in  songs.  Occasionally 
one  even  feels  uneasy  because  of  a lush  phrase  whose  words  seem 
to  be  used  more  for  sound  than  sense  - "gleams  and  glooms,"  for 
example,  and  "gathers  and  garners,"  "marshalled  marvels,"  and 
"limpid  lambent  waters."  Such  overly  sweet  expressions  are  in- 
frequent, occurring  in  not  more  than  one  sonnet  in  ten.  But  in 

» 

some  entire  lines,  repetition  is  nearly  as  prominent: 

Rends  shallower  grace  with  ruin  void  of  ruth 
Glorying  I gaze  and  yield  with  glad  goodwill 
Like  labor  laden  moonclouds  faint  to  flee 
From  winds  that  sweep  the  winter-bitten  wold. 

Such  lines  too  are  exceptional,  however;  many  sonnets  have  none 
and  few  sonnets  have  more  than  one  or  two.  Consequently  they 
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stand  out,  gaining  an  emphasis  on  their  ideas  that  may  have  been 
Rossetti's  main  purpose.  Such  a purpose  is  apparent  when  the  most 
prominent  sound  repetition  of  "The  Blessed  Bamozel"  - the  reinforce- 
ment of  end  rhymes  by  the  internal  rhymes  "light"  and  "thrilled"  - 
raises  the  tone  of  voice,  so  to  speak,  at  the  climactic  moment 
when  the  damozel  believes  that. her  lover  is  approaching: 

The  light  thrilled  towards  her,  fill'd 
With  angels  in  strong  level  flight. 

Her  eyes  prayed,  and  she  smil'd. 

Similarly,  more  than  an  average  number  of  semantically  important 
concluding  lines  of  sonnets  tend  to  be  dramatized  by  unusually 
heavy  sound  repetition: 

And  watered  with  the  wasteful  warmth  of  tears 
Is  but  the  pang  of  unpermitted  prayer 
In  what  fond  flight,  how  many  ways  and  days. 

Considering  the  uninhibited  emotionality  of  Rossetti's 
sonnets  and  their  embellishment  by  imagery  and  diction,  it  is 
surprising  that  their  sound  repetition  is  not  more  lavish.  As 
it  is,  he  generally  uses  sound  with  at  least  as  much  restraint  as, 
for  example,  Keats  and  Tennyson.  And  only  in  the  exceptional 
lines  is  his  repetition  as  heavy  as  it  characteristically  is  in 
the  verse  of  Swinburne  and  Hopkins.  Whether  the  music  of  Rossetti's 
verse  is  more  or  less  pleasing  than  theirs  is  a matter  of  tastej 
it  depends  on  how  loudly  one  likes  the  orchestra  to  play. 

All  of  Rossetti's  poetry  is  rhymed  except  the  blank  verse 
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monologue  "A  Last  Confession"  and  a few  early  fragments  which  he 

did  not  publish.  Probably  his  reasons  for  preferring  rhyme  were 

several.  Obviously,  the  pleasure  of  its  sounds,  which  he  read 

with  "so  prolonged  a tension, must  have  been  an  important  one. 

Beyond  that,  rhyme  helps  to  define  the  structure  and  rhythm  of 

lines  and  stanzas,  which  creates  possibilities  for  expression  that 

Rossetti  made  much  use  of,  as  will  be  shown  in  a later  chapter. 

And  he  used  it  for  particular  emotional  effects  that  will  be 

shown  in  this  one.  Moreover,  he  must  have  liked  working  out  rhyme 

patterns  - or  liked  having  worked  them  out.  In  youth,  he  and  his 

brother  played  a game  of  writing  sonnets  rapidly  to  a given  set 
7 

of  rhyme  sounds.  And  though  the  rhymes  of  more  serious  poems 

gave  him  hours  of  laboring  with  dictionaries  of  rhymes  and  syno- 

8 

nyms,  this  must  not  have  seemed  onerous  to  him,  or  he  would 
hardly  have  pursued  the  practice  throughout  his  career.  Indeed, 
such  poems  as  his  Beryl  Songs,  with  their  complex  rhyme  pattern, 
and  "The  Lady's  Lament,"  with  a single  rhyme  sound  for  thirty-five 
lines,  seem  to  be  partly  exercises  in  fulfilling  difficult  rhyme 
schemes. 

6 

Caine,  Recollections,  p.  217.  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  also 
refers  to  how  Rossetti’  "used- to  dwell  on  and  stress  and  pro- 
long the  rhyme  words  and  sound-echoes"  (Doughty,  A Victorian 
Romantic,  pp.  231-232). 

7 

William  M.  Rossetti,  Works,  xvii-xviii. 

^Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Fami ly- Letters,  I,  U20. 
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Although  some  of  Rossetti’s  irregular  rhymes  are  daring, 
he  was  conservative  with  feminine,  or  double  rhymes,  in  which  both 
the  stressed  syllable  and  a following  unstressed  syllable  are 
identical  ( g leami ng : seeming) . The  effect  of  these  rhymes  varies 
according  to  the  length  of  the  final  syllable,  but  they  generally 
produce  stronger  echoing  than  masculine  rhymes. 

Rossetti  did  not  use  them  often  or  indiscriminately. 

Only  one  poem  has  anything  like  the  mixture  of  masculine  and 
feminine  rhymes  of,  for  example,  Keats'  Sndymion.  That  is  "The 
Blessed  Damozel, " which  has  in  the  first  stanza  the  fairly  incon- 
spicuous series  heaven;  even:  seven,  probably  because  Rossetti 
wanted  to  emphasize  the  important  words  heaven  and  seven  by  making 
them  rhymes.  And  it  seems  likely  that  part  of  his  reason  for 
adding  stanza  x,  in  1856,  was  to  introduce  a second  set  of  feminine 
rhymes,  feather;  weather ; together  - which  makes  such  rhymes  seem 
less  of  a violation  of  form  than  when  they  appeared  in  only  one 
stanza  of  an  otherwise  masculine-rhymed  poem. 

Elsewhere,  feminine  rhymes  are  used  in  "The  Song  of  the 
Bower,"  the  Beryl  Songs,  Love's  Song  (Sonnet  LI),  the  refrain  of 
"Sister  Helen,”  and  throughout  the  refrain  ballad  "Eden  Bower." 
Tneir  purpose  is  to  augment  sound  for  the  singing,  or  at  least 
chanting  effect  that  all  of  these  poems  are  meant  to  attain.  And 
in  "Eden  Bower"  there  may  have  been  an  additional  purpose.  The 
psem,  in  which  Lilith  offers  the  serpent  her  favors  in  return  for 
his  help  in  tempting  Adam  and  Eve,  is  very  sensual.  The  feminine 
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rhymes,  made  prominent  by  being  used  exclusively  and  by  consisting 
oi ten  of  two  words  (bend  me:  lend  me),  produce  a sensuality  of 
sound  that  enhances  that  of  the  theme. 

More  often  and  more  subtly  than  by  feminine  rhymes,  Rossetti 

intensified  sound  by  rich  rhymes  and  alliterative  rhymes.  The 

former  have  identical  consonants  before  the  vowel  of  the  rhyming 

syllable  (confessed;  manifest,  hew:  retinue) . The  latter  also  have 

identical  consonants  before  the  vowel,  but  the  consonants  occur 

within  a consonant  cluster  in  one  of  the  rhyming  words  ( light; 

slight)  or  in  both  (space;  place) , with  the  consonants  that  are 

not  identical  being  sometimes  cognate  (pressed;  breast,  glows; 

unclose)  but  more  often  not.  Occasionally  consonants  may  be 

separated  by  an  unstressed  vowel  (place : populace)  or  be  occurring 

in  two  words  (solemnize;  mine  eyes) . Although  such  rhymes  violate 

the  traditional  dictum  that  consonants  preceding  the  rhyme  vowel 

should  contrast  as  sharply  as  possible,  they  are  not  uncommon  in 
9 

poetry.  And  although  Rossetti  disapproved  of  his  own  use  of 

^Tne  definitions  which  I follow  of  these  rhymes,  plus 
definitions  of  various  sub-classifications  not  relevant  to 
Rossetti's  practice,  a discussion  of  the  disapproval  of  the 
rhymes  by  prosodists  from  George  Puttenham  to  Clement  Wood, 
and  an  exposition  of  their  purposeful  use  in  Elizabethan  verse 
are  offered  by  Ants  Oras  in  "Intensified  Rhyme  Links  in  The 
Faerie  Queene:  an  Aspect  of  Elizabethan  Rhymecraft,"  JEGP7 

UV,  Lo.  1,  (January,  1955),  39-6 0. 
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TO  11 

whisperings:  rings  and  along:  long, ~ that  must  not  have  been 
because  consonants  before  the  vowel  are  identical  but  because  the 
identity  is  too  obvious.  Indeed,  he  let  stand  a few  rich  rhymes 
in  which  the  identity  is  equally  obvious  ( lay:  delay,  still:  distill) . 
But  mostly  he  used  alliterative  rhymes,  in  which  the  consonant 
clusters  somewhat  conceal  the  identity. 

The  effect  of  these  rhymes  depends,  not  on  the  first  word 
of  a linked  series,  but  on  the  subsequent  words  linked  to  earlier 
words.  The  frequency  of  such  linked  words  can  be  expected  to  vary 
according  to  rhyme  schemes.  When  the  same  sounds  are  used  only 
twice,  as  in  the  couplets  of  "Jenny"  and  the  stanzas  of  "Dante 
at  Verona"  (abbacc),  only  half  the  rhyme  words  could  be  linked  to 
an  earlier  word.  In  those  two  poems  2 per  cent  of  all  rhyme  words 
are  thus  linked.  In  "Rose  Mary"  (aabbb)  U per  cent  are  linked  of 
a possible  60  per  cent,  and  in  "The  Bride* s Prelude"  (xxaaa)  6 per 
cent  of  the  rjiymed  lines  are  linked  of  a possible  66  per  cent.  In 
sonnets,  in  which  60  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  of  the  rhyme  words 
might  have  been  linked,  depending  on  the  number  of  different  rhyme 
sounds,  6 per  cent  are  linked.  Apparently  Rossetti’s  practice  was 
about  the  same  in  all  this  verse,  with  differences  in  the  frequency 
of  linked  rhymes  being  caused  by  differences  in  the  rhyme- schemes . 

10Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  Family- Letters,  II,  2l6. 

11Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Letters  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 
to  William  Allingham,  ed.  George  Birkbeck  Mill  (London,  l39?)~,  p.  Up. 
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In  general,  the  rhyme  word  of  about  one  in  fifteen  to  thirty  of 
his  lines  is  linked  to  an  earlier  rhyme  word.  And  nearly  all 
these  occurrences  seem  to  be  at  random. 

Thus  both  the  relative  infrequency  and  the  lack  of  arrange- 
ment of  these  rhymes  indicate  that  Rossetti  generally  used  them 
simply  for  convenience,  neither  seeking  them  nor  avoiding  any  but 
too  obvious  rich  rhymes.  This  is  true  also  of  most  sonnets  of 
"The  House  of  Life,"  of  which  $2  have  no  linked  lines  and  31  have 
only  one  linked  line.  However,  there  are  striking  exceptions: 
in  some  of  twelve  sonnets  which  have  two  linked  endings,  and  in 
eight  sonnets  which  have  three  or  more,  rich  and  alliterative 
rhymes  appear  to  have  been  deliberately  sought  for. 

The  evidence  of  deliberateness  is  that  there  are  links 
not  only  between  rhyme  words  of  the  same  set  but  also  between 
words  of  different  sets  - for  exarrole,  a rhymes  may  be  linked 
with  one  another  and  with  b rhymes  or  sestet  rhymes  also.  This 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  more  obvious  examples,  in  which  the 
linking  consonants  are  italicized.  Another  factor  may  be  noticed 
also  which  will  be  discussed  presently  - that  in  some  sonnets 
different  sets  of  rhymes  are  also  linked  by  having  identical 
rhyme  vowels.  Sonnet  LVI  has  links  in  the  sestet: 

know:  screen:  glow:  unseen:  green:  snow. 

Sonnet  LXV  has  links  in  the  octet  by  consonants  and  similar  rhyme 
vowe Is : 

scope:  soft:  scoffed:  cope:  ope:  laughed:  oft:  hope. 
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Sonnet  XVI  has  links  in  both  octet  and  sestet,  with  the  rhyme 
syllable  of  the  d rhyme  echoed  before  the  rhyme  syllable  in  two 
c rhyme  words: 

octet  - well:  place:  grace:  spell:  compel:  populace:  space: 
favoraETe, 

sestet  - solicitous:  lit:  it:  sit  thus:  _sit:  to  us. 

Sonnet  LIII  has  consonant  links  and  identical  rhyme  vowels  in  the 
octet: 

gray:  face:  space:  away:  sway:  place:  grace:  day 
Sonnet  LXXIX  has  consonant  links  within  octet  and  sestet  and  be- 
tween them,  and  an  identical  vowel  in  the  c and  d rhymes: 

octet  - sound:  me:  decree:  bound:  crown’d:  emergency:  sea: 
ground, 

sestet  - came:  flame:  way:  £pace:  face:  dismay. 

Sonnet  IXXX  also  has  consonant  links  within  and  between  octet  and 
sestet,  and  an  identical  vowel  in  the  a and  d rhymes: 

octet  - face:  deem:  stream:  place:  race:  beam:  dream:  trace, 
sestet  - fullgrown:  gray:  alone:  day:  way:  overknown. 

Equally  frequent  linking  by  consonants  and,  in  some  cases,  by 

identical  rhyme  vowels  occurs  in  Sonnets  IV,  XIV,  LXIV,  and  LXVII. 

This  enrichment  of  sound  is  appropriate  to  these  emotional 
and  ornamented  sonnets.  But  it  may  be  asked  why  other  sonnets 
which  are  equally  suited  for  it  do  not  have  it.  Part  of  the  answer 
is  probably  difficulty  in  introducing  the  necessary  rhyme  words. 
Rossetti  seems  to  have  written  a detailed  prose  sketch  as  a basis 
for  constructing  poems.  Consequently,  he  generally  had  to  find 
rhyme  words  for  predetermined  ideas,  which  leaves  a narrower  choice 
than  when  a poem  is  begun  with  a less  exact  idea  of  its  contents. 
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so  that  details  can  be  shaped  to  employ  the  uords  desired  to  fulfill 

i p 

a rhyme  intention."  Besides,  sonnet  rhyming  is  difficult,  be- 
cause everything  must  be  said  in  four,  en  lines;  one  cannot  add 
ideas  using  the  desired  rhyme  words  and  then  lengthen  the  poem  if 
necessary  to  include  the  originally  intended  contents.  And  since 
several  Halted  rhymes  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  affect  a sonnet 
much,  it  may  be  that  Rossetti  did  not  make  an  effort  to  use  them 
unless  the  first  few  came  readily  to  hand. 


Rhyme  linkage  is  slightly  weakened  by  the  most  frequent 
irregularity  in  Rossetti’s  sonnets  - the  use  of  three  octet  rhyme 
sounds  (abbaacca)  in  25  sonnets  of  "The  House  of  Life"  and  in  19 
of  the  other  U3  sonnets.  Presumably  this  practice  too  was  used 
to  solve  rhyme  problems.  However,  neither  this  nor  other  irregu- 
larities of  Rossetti’s  rhyming  can  be  regarded  as  due  only  to  un- 
controlled surrender  to  rhyme  coercion.  If  that  were  true  in  this 
case,  the  a rhymes  of  octets  might  be  expected  to  be  changed  to 
a third  rhyme  sound  (abbacbbc)  as  often  as  the  b rhymes.  But  this 


12 

Rossetti’s  brother  tells  of  his  use  of  preliminary 
drafts  for  sonnets  (Fami ly- Letters,  I,  lj.20).  Hone  of  these 
are  extant,  but  a part  of  the  prose  sketch  of  "Rose  Mary"  may 
be  compared  with  the  finished  stanaa:  "But  the  mother  said: 

’The  beryl  stone  speaks  not  to  me.  But  had  you  no  fears,  daughter, 
knowing  your  own  heart,  when  last  you  sought  its  counsel  which 
the  pure  alone  may  claim,  and  no  fears  since  for  the  truth  of  its 
showing?’"  (Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  an  Analytical  List  of  Manu- 
scripts in  the  Duke  University  Library,  p.  997)  The  stanza  is 
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occurs  only  once,  in  Sonnet  IXXVII,  in  which  the  irregularity  is 
slight  because  the  a rhymes  are  consonant  with  the  c rhymes:  death: 

b:  b:  breath:  beneath:  b:  b:  wreath.  The  main  reason  for  varying 
the  b rhymes  by  a third  rhyme  sound  in  all  other  cases  was  probably 
that  varying  the  a rhymes,  which  begin  and  close  the  octet,  tends 
to  weaken  its  structure. 

While  using  these  third  rhymes  in  octets,  Rossetti  usually 
took  measures  which  kept  them  from  weakening  the  rhyme  linkage  as 
much  as  might  be  expected.  For  one  thing,  the  variation  is  some- 
times slight,  with  c rhymes  being  consonant  with  b rhymes  (red: 
head,  shade:  fade)  or  in  assonance  with  them  (hands : understands, 
pass’d:  last) . Also,  the  use  of  an  identical  rhyme  vowel  in  more 
than  one  set  of  rhymes  (for  example,  in  the  a and  d rhymes)  often 
reinforces  rhyme  linkage  in  these  sonnets.  These  devices  mitigate 
any  weakening  of  rhyme  linkage  in  more  than  half  the  sonnets  with 
third  rhymes  in  octets.^ 

Moreover,  many  sonnets  with  regular  octets  also  have 
identical  vowels  in  two  sets  of  rhymes,  and  occasionally  in  even 


as  follows: 

The  lady  answered  her  mournfully: ~ 

"The  Beryl-stone  has  no  voice  for  me: 

But  when  you  charged  its  power  to  show 
The  truth  which  none  but  the  pure  may  know. 

Did  naught  speak  once  of  a coming  woe?" 

^Sixteen  of  2$  "House  of  Life"  sonnets  and  nine  of  19  other 
sonnets  with  third  rhymes  in  octets  have  one  or  both  of  these 
characteristics . 
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three  sets:  altogether,  nore  than  1+0  per  cent  of  all  sonnets  have 

this  feature.  'm  How  this  practice,  like  the  use  of  identical  con- 
sonants before  rhyme  vowels,  conflicts  with  the  orthodox  preference 

lb 

for  contrast  except  where  rhyme  sounds  are  regularly  identical. 
Since  no  Rossetti  sonnet  has  more  than  six  rhyme  sounds  (most  have 
four),  leaving  a dozen  or  more  unused  vowels  from  which  to  choose,' 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  fairly  easy  for  him  to  have  avoided 
using  a vowel  for  more  than  one  set  of  rhymes.  That  he  so  often 
chose  instead  to  repeat  them  is  additional  evidence  of  his  pref- 
erence for  melodious  harmony  of  sounds  instead  of  contrast. 

Rossetti’s  use  of  other  irregular  rhymes  gained  him  a 

reputation  for  unorthodoxy  which  was  sometimes  exaggerated  - as 

his  brother  pointed  out  in  objecting  to  one  critic's  remark  about 

1 A 

his  ’’universal  preference  for  assonance  over  rhyme."  Actually 
the  reputation  resulted  mainly  from  a few  poems  in  which  the 
rhymes  are  unusually  frequent,  and  from  a few  very  unusual  rhymes 
nevertheless,  there  are  enough  irregular  rhymes  of  different  kinds 

■^Twenty-seven  "House  of  Life"  sonnets  and  five  other 
sonnets  with  regular  octets  have  this  characteristic,  making 
a total  of  1+3  "House  of  Life"  sonnets  (1+2  per  cent)  and  ll+ 
other  sonnets  (1+1+  per  cent)  which  have  it. 

^For  an  example  of  the  orthodox  stricture  against 
using  the  identical  rhyme  vowel  in  more  than  one  set  of 
rhymes  see  Leigh  Hunt,  The  Book  of  the  Sonnet  (Boston,  1867), 

I,  15. 


i^Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Fami ly- Letters , I,  1+35- 
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in  other  poems  also  to  produce  important  effects. 

These  irregular  rhymes  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
Some  are  approximate  rhymes,  in  which  either  the  rhyme  vowels  are 
not  identical  ( c lear : her,  same;  them,  receives ; gives)  or  the 
following  consonants  are  not  identical  (above:  enough,  seize:  fleece, 
soothe:  truth)  or,  infrequently,  both  (once:  stones,  was : 'lass) . 
Generally  the  consonant  variation  is  only  the  difference  between 
voiced  and  unvoiced  cognate  consonants,  and  the  vowel  variation 
is  no  greater' than  is  common  in  English  poetry. ^ 

The  degree  of  Rossetti's  strictness  may  be  indicated  by 
a few  examples.  He  used  calm:  arm  in  an  early  translation  of 
the  Vita  Hu ova,  as  well  as  in  the  first  version  of  "The  Blessed 

-O 

Damozel"  - and  was  criticized  for  it  by  Tennyson.0  His  use 

of  Jenny:  guinea  drew  an  objection  from  Ruskin  - which  William 

Rossetti  called  "the  stricture  of  a Scotchman"  - and  the  rhymes 
19 

remained.  He  was  distressed  at  having  used  occult:vault  and, 
though  he  considered  letting  them  stand  because  "the  distance  from 


17 

'Discussing  such  variations,  George  Saintsbury  cites 
"the  law  that  any  letter,  or  combination  of  letters,  may,  for 
rhyming  purposes,  take  in  one  word  the  sound  that  it  bears  in 
another.  Thus  er  in  'Derby,'  'Cherwell, ' 'clerk,'  has  the 
sound  of  ar,  and  Dryden  accordingly  rhymes  'travellers'  to 
'stars.'"  (History  of  English  Prosody,  III,  537). 

1 ft 

xoDante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Family- Letters,  I,  105. 


ffiDante  Gabriel  Rossetti  as  Designer  and  Writer,  p.  lU3. 
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rhyme  to  rhyme  was  considerable"  (five  lines),20  he  altered  this 
to  occult:  difficult.  Only  in  poems  in  which  his  desire  for 
prominent  sound  echoing  overruled  caution  does  an  occasional 
rhyme  verge  on  the  ludicrous:  Willowwood:  pillow  could  and  "better 

all  life  forget  her,"  in  Sonnet  II  (Love's  Song),  and  rider  less: 
brid le  less  and  seer:  fee  her,  in  the  Beryl  Songs,  seem  little 
better  than  Poe's  vista:  kissed  her,  which  Rossetti  called  "abomi- 

2i 

nable."  But  for  the  most  part,  his  approximate  rhymes  are  not 
extraordinary. 

A second  group  may  be  called  "light-stress"  rhymes  - 
words  of  three  or  more  syllables  in  which  the  rhyme  sound  is 
the  final,  ordinarily  unstressed  syllable.  Rossetti  sometimes 
rhymed  them  together  (monument:  reverent,  eternity:  ebony) , but 
more  often  with  regular  rhymes  (confess:  loveliness,  lingering: 
sing) . Occasionally  such  rhymes  are  also  approximate  (fear: 
wanderer,  pleas : essences) . Only  these  last  are  unusual;  as  a 
class,  light-stress  rhymes  are  common  in  poetry. 

Shifted-stress  rhymes  like  her:  spring-water  and  sing: 
rush-wrapping  constitute  a third  class  of  Rossetti's  rhymes. 

These,  which  were  referred  to  in  connection  with  ballad  meter  and 

t 

which  will  be  discussed  presently,  occur  almost  exclusively  in 

20Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Fami ly- Letters,  II,  210. 

21Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Letters  . . . to  William  A llingham. 


p.  219. 
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folk  ballads  and  in  Rossetti's  ballads  and  other  poems.  Although 
he  used  them  in  an  average  of  only  about  one  in  300  lines,  their 
unusualness  gives  them  an  undeniable  effect,  and  they  are  an 

22 

important  cause  of  his  reputation  for  unconventional  rhyming. 


The  frequency  of  irregular  rhymes  is  as  important  as  their 


kind.  Some  idea  of  the  relative  number  used  by  Rossetti  can  be 

23 

gained  by  a comparison  with  the  practice  of  other  poets: 


Approximate 

Light-Stress 

Rhymes 

Rhymes 

Shelley 

"Julian  and  Maddalo" 

7.2% 

8.k% 

Adonais 

10.9% 

5.5% 

Keats 

Lamia  (Part  I) 

5.5% 

9.5% 

‘"The^ Eve  of  St.  Agnes" 

7.2% 

9.7% 

Tennyson 

In  Memoriam  (first  125 

stanzas) 

5.6% 

1.6% 

"The  Two  Voices" 

5.2% 

5.h% 

Rossetti 

All  Poems 

bill  2% 

6.6% 

In  Rossetti's  verse  as  a whole, 

irregular  rhymes 

are  more  frequent 

mainly 

Poetry 

1871), 


^Robert  Buchanan's  vicious  attack  on  Rossetti's  poetry. 


on  the  grounds  of  morality,  in  "The  Fleshly  School  of 
- Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti"  (The  Contemporary  Review,  October, 
included  a travesty  of  Rossetti's  traits  of  rhyming: 


When  winds  do  roar  and  rains  do  pour, 

Hard  is  the  life  of  the  sailor: 

He  scarcely,  as  he  reels,  can  tell 
The  side-lights  from  the  binnacle: 

He  looketh  on  the  wild  water,  etc.  (Family- Letters,  I,  299). 


2^At  least  one  of  every  set  of  rhyme  words  is  regarded  as 
not  approximate;  for  example  in  suns:  once  only  the  second  word, 
producing  the  irregularity,  is  counted  as  approximate.  This. limi- 
tation tends  to  make  approximate  rhymes  less  frequent  than  light- 
stress  rhymes. 
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than  in  the  examples  of  Tennyson  but  no  more  frequent  than  in 
those  of  Shelley  and  Keats.  (Of  course  the  examples  may  not  be 
characteristic  of  all  the  verse  of  these  poets.)  But  their  fre- 
quency varies  in  different  poems  of  Rossetti's.  His  freest  use 
of  light-stress  rhymes,  in  sonnets,  is  about  the  same  as  Keats' 
at  his  freest,  and  his  freest  use  of  approximate  rhymes,  in  "The 
Staff  and  Scrip,"  is  about  as  free  as  Shelley's  at  his  freest. 
The  different  frequencies  in  Rossetti's  poems  are  shown  below: 


Number  of 
Rhyme  Words 

App. 

Lt.-St. 

"The  House  of  Life" 

1UU2 

h-7% 

10.9% 

Other  Sonnets 

602 

k.6%> 

9.h% 

"The  Burden  of  Nineveh" 

180 

7.5% 

10.5% 

"The  Bride's  Prelude" 

552 

5.0^ 

6.9% 

"Dante  at  Verona" 

5io 

U.7% 

6 .1% 

"Jenny" 

392 

h.3% 

k.8% 

"The  Stream's  Secret" 

23k 

3.h% 

h.3% 

"The  White  Ship" 

279 

3.6% 

h.6% 

"The  King's  Tragedy" 

U59 

3.9 % 

h.0% 

"Rose  Mary" 

830 

1.8% 

6.h% 

"The  Staff  and  Scrip" 

215 

10.7% 

2.8% 

"Sister  Helen" 

126 

3.3% 

3.3% 

"Troy  Town" 

h2 

2.0% 

0 

"Stratton  Water" 

87 

2.0% 

0 

Shorter  lyrics 

1285 

$.h% 

6.8% 

Slight  differences  between  the  poems  above  may  be  due  to 
chance,  and  so  may  larger  differences  in  shorter  poems.  But  enough 
significant  differences  remain  to  permit  some  inferences  about 
Rossetti's  use  of  these  rhymes.  They  cannot  be  regarded  only  as 
substitutes  for  regular  rhymes  that  Rossetti  could  not  find;  if 
that  were  the  case  some  aspects  of  their  use  could  not  be  accounted 
for.  For  example,  some  of  his  more  frequent  irregular  rhymes  have 
sounds  (mystery, wandering)  which  he  should  have  been  able  to  find 
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fairly  easily  among  the  relatively  large  number  of  regular  rhyme 
words  that  contain  those  sounds.  And  rhyme  forcing  could  hardly 
have  caused  such  cases  as  the  "Introductory  Sonnet,"  which  has 
six  light-stress  rhymes  in  the  octet.  Nor  does  it  explain  why 
some  poems  have  considerably  more  irregular  rhymes  than  others  in 
which  rhyming  would  seem  to  be  just  as  difficult,  or  why  the  ratio 
of  light-stress  to  approximate  rhymes  varies  significantly  be- 
tween different  poems  instead  of  remaining  fairly  constant.  Probably 
Rossetti,  having  decided  that  some  amount  of  these  rhymes  would 
be  appropriate  in  a poem,  did  tend  to  use  them  when  a regular  rhyme 
was  hard  to  find.  But  apparently  some  further  purpose  decided 
the  amount  and  kind. 

Neither  can  all  the  differences  in  the  frequencies  be  ex- 
plained by  regarding  the  rhymes  as  attempts  to  make  the  verse 
distinctive  by  departing  from  hackneyed  practice,  or  to  make 
rhyme  sound  pleasing  by  interesting  variations.  Nevertheless, 
these  effects  are  important,  especially  the  latter;  and  since 
they  do  tend  to  be  produced  by  irregular  rhymes,  Rossetti  must 
have  wanted  them.  Together  with  an  occasional  difficulty  in 
finding  a regular  rhyme,  they  probably  account  for  the  amount 
of  light-stress  and  approximate  rhymes  (from  about  U per  cent  to 
6 per  cent  of  each)  that  he  averages  in  many  of  the  poems.  These 
include  the  long  poems  "The  Bride's  Prelude,"  "Dante  at  Verona," 

"The  White  Ship,"  "Jenny,"  "The  Stream's  Secret,"  "The  King's 
Tragedy,"  and  miscellaneous  shorter  poems.  In  them,  one  of  these 
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rhymes  in  about  every  ten  lines  produces  moderate  variety.  In 
addition,  one  or  two  shifted-stress  ballad  rhymes  in  the  longer 
poems,  and  sometimes  one  in  the  shorter  poems,  add  an  unusual 
touch.  These  distributions  are  not  quite  even,  of  course,  so 
that  some  of  the  short  poems  are  more  varied  than  others,  several 
of  which  have  regular  rhymes  throughout. 

In  other  poems,  the  wider  variations  from  the  norm  of 
irregular  rhymes  seem  to  be  due  to  their  aural  and  psychological 
effects.  All  of  them  tend  to  reduce  the  cumulative  force  of 
rhyme  sound.  Approximate  rhymes  do  so  by  altering  the  sound. 

Also,  their  partial  disregard  of  the  regular  sound  suggests  casual- 
ness and  artlessness. 

Light-stress  rhymes  like  wandering  seem  to  diminish  rhyme 
sound  less  than  might  be  expected,  because  of  the  way  they  are 
pronounced.  Since  their  last  syllable  falls  on  a position  of 
metrical  stress,  it  tends  to  receive  more  stress  than  in  ordinary 
pronunciation  —most  naturally  by  prolongation,  with  perhaps  some  , 
increase  in  loudness  and  raising  of  pitch.  Certainly  Rossetti 
himself,  reading  "with  prolonged  tension  on  the  rhyme  sounds," 
must  have  lengthened  these  in  such  a way.  The  result  is  lan- 
guourousness  and  some  softening  of  stress.  But  since  this  forcing 
of  stress  to  assert  rhyme  sound  makes  one  the  more  conscious  of 
the  sound,  it  is  not  diminished  as  much  as  by  approximate  rhymes. 
Moreover,  light-stress  rhymes  seem,  not  casual  and  artless,  but 
slightly  artificial  and  ornamental,  for  their  pronunciation  is 
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artificial  - not  in  a detrimental  way,  but  as  pronunciation  in 
song  is  artificial. 

Although  Rossetti *s  shifted-stress  rhymes  are  not  fre- 
quent enough  (I  find  1*2  in  all  the  verse)  to  make  their  distri- 
bution relevant  to  this  analysis,  their  pronunciation  and  effects 

are  important  and  may  conveniently  be  discussed  now.  Like  the 

\ \ 

ballad  rhymes  (west  co untree,  fair  bodie)  from  which  they  are 
derived,  they  consist  of  a disyllable  with  normal  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  preceded  by  a monosyllabic  modifier.  The  modifier 
is  so  closely  related  to  the  second  word  that  Rossetti  makes  them 
compounds  (spring-water)  or  occasionally  single  words  (sunsetting) . 
And  the  modifier  always  falls  on  a position  of  metrical  stress. 
These  factors  cause  it  to  be  given  heavy  actual  stress,  and  allow 
the  second  syllable  of  the  compound  term  to  be  almost  unstressed 
and  the  final,  rhyming  syllable  to  be  slightly  stressed.  The  re- 
suiting  pronunciation  is  spring-water,  not  spring-water  - very 
like  that  of  light-stress  rhymes. 

Of  course,  the  distortion  of  ordinary  pronunciation  is 
greater  in  shifted-stress  rhymes  than  in  light-stress  rhymes, 
and  they  are  more  unusual.  Consequently,  although  they  are  a 
pleasingly  authentic  touch  in  Rossetti's  ballads,  they  may  at  first 
seem  daringly  eccentric  in  other  poems.  Such  an  effect  suits  the 
ironic  wit  of  "The  Burden  of  Nineveh"  and  "Jenny,"  but  it  may 
seem  out  of  keeping  with  the  religious  tone  of  "Ave"  and  the  in- 
tense emotion  of  love  lyrics.  However,  when  their  novelty  wears 
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off,  the  rhymes  seem  simply  a pleasing  and  musical  variation. 

To  return  to  the  distribution  of  approximate  and  light- 
stress  rhymes:  in  three  ballads  the  use  of  a refrain  indicates 

that  Rossetti  wanted  strongly  echoing  sound  for  a chanting  effect.^4 
Because  irregular  rhymes  diminish  echoing,  it  is  understandable 
that  the  earliest  of  the  three,  "Sister  Helen,"  has  fewer  than 
the  average  of  both  kinds  of  rhymes  (approximate  -3.3  per  cent, 
light-stress  - 3.3  per  cent),  and  that  in  "Troy  Town"  they  are 
almost  avoided  (approximate  - 2 per  cent,  light-stress  - 0).  In 
"Eden  Bower"  a few  more  approximate  rhymes  (5  per  cent)  could  be 
allowed  without  seriously  diminishing  the  very  strong  echoing 
of  the  all-feminine  rhymes. 

Although  the  long  ballad  "Rose  Mary"  has  no  refrain,  it 
gets  a strong  musical  effect  from  its  scheme  of  consecutive 
rhyme  sounds  (aabbb),  emphasized  by  a limitation  of  the  number  of 
run-on  lines.  As  a desirable  variation  in  so  long  a poem,  about 
an  average  number  of  light-stress  rhymes  are  used  ( 6 .U  per  cent). 
But  approximate  rhymes,  with  a greater  tendency  to  reduce  rhyme 


^Evelyn  Waugh’s  remarks  on  the  effectiveness  of  Rossetti's  • 
ballad  refrains  deserves  to  be  quoted:  "Read  aloud,  these  re- 

frains achieve  exactly  the  effect  for  which  they  were  designed, 
exercising  a hypnotic  influence  on  the  hearer,  drawing  him  into 
the  poem,  making  it  hauntingly  memorable,  and  giving  it  a certain 
liturgical  solemnity."  Waugh  contrasts  this  with  the  slightly 
ludicrous  effect  of  merely  reading  them  silently.  Rossetti: 

His  Life  and  Works  (London,  1928),  p.  1$7. 
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sound,  are  very  infrequent  (1.8  per  cent).  An  earlier  ballad, 
"Stratton  Water,"  has  traditional  ballad  stanzas  with  half  the 
lines  unrhymed,  which  prevents  a particularly  strong  rhyme  echo- 
ing. But  Rossetti's  desire  to  keep  it  as  strong  as  possible  may 
explain  his  limiting  the  use  of  irregular  rhymes  (approximate  - 
2 per  cent,  light-stress  - 0),  except  for  two  shifted-stress 
ballad  rhymes. 

"The  Staff  and  Scrip"  is  the  opposite  of  "Rose  Mary" 
in  having  few  light-stress  rhymes  (2.8  per  cent)  and  many  approxi- 
mate rhymes  (10.7  per  cent).  But  its  story  is  somber  and  its 
style  terse  and  relatively  unembellished.  Little  singing  effect 
seems  intended  from  which  the  approximate  rhymes  might  detract. 

And  their  casualness  accords  with  the  plainness  of  style  - as 
light-stress  rhymes  with  their  touch  of  artificiality  would  not. 

In  sonnets,  whatever  rhyming  problems  arose  were  not 
solved  by  resorting  to  more  than  an  average  amount  of  approximate 
rhymes  (In  7 per  cent).  Light-stress  rhymes,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  more  frequent  ( 10.9  per  cent)  than  in  any  other  verse  of 
Rossetti's.  The  tendency  toward  this  ratio  developed  during  his 
career,  as  is  shown  by  the  frequency  of  the  rhymes  in  the  four 
chronological  groups  of  twenty  sonnets  each,  used  earlier  in 
analyzing  meter.  The  figures  below  give  frequencies  by  percentage 
and  the  number  of  occurrences: 


Approximate 

Light-Stress 

Group  I 

17: 

6.1# 

22: 

7.8# 

Group  II 

l6: 

5.7# 

30: 

11.1# 

Group  III 

12: 

In  3# 

36: 

12.8# 

Group  IV 

8: 

2.8# 

3U: 

12.2# 
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This  tendency  to  reduce  approximate  rhymes  is  easily 
explained  as  a desire  to  avoid  casualness  in  the  generally  formal 
and  ornamented  sonnets.  In  this  connection,  the  third  rhyme 
sounds  in  a fourth  of  the  octets  may  be  regarded  as  substitutes 
for  approximate  rhymes,  in  a pattern  (abbaacca)  symmetrical  enough 
to  diminish  formality  little  if  at  all.  And  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  slightly  artificial  light-stress  rhymes  is  entirely  in 
accord  with  the  sonnets'  style  - as  is  their  soft,  languourous 
sound.  Indeed,  the  use  of  several  of  these  rhymes  in  the  "Intro- 
ductory Sonnet"  and  a few  others  is  plainly  meant  as  an  embellish- 
ment. 

"The  Burden  of  Nineveh"  offers  an  example  of  the  use  of 
rhyme  to  enhance  a psychological  - not  aural  - tone.  Its  speaker, 
watching  a winged  bull  god  excavated  at  Nineveh  being  installed 
in  the  British  museum,  comments  ironically  on  the  splendid  past 
and  inglorious  present  of  the  bull  and  Nineveh,  with  jibes  at 
British  civilization  too.  The  twenty  stanzas  (aaaabccccb), 
each  ending  with  the  refrain  word  "Nineveh,"  resemble  those  of 
"The  Lady  of  Shalott,"  whose  consecutive  rhymes  give  the  ballad 
material  a chanting  effect.  So  there  is  a touch  of  irony  in 
Rossetti's  use  of  his  stanza  for  quite  unlyrical  material  - which 
causes  its  rhymes  to  have,  as  Saintsbury  says,  an  effect  of 

25 

sarcasm. 


^History  of  English  Prosody,  III,  311. 
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The  rhymes  are  ostentatiously  irregular,  beginning  with 
the  first  of  the  poem  (galleries : prize:  eyes : wise)  which  is 
both  light-stress  and  approximate,  and  continuing  with  7.5  per 
cent  of  approximate  rhymes  and  10.5  per  cent  of  light-stress 
rhymes  (not  counting  twenty  occurrences  of  the  approximate  and 
light-stress  Nineveh),  a shifted-stress  rhyme,  a high  frequency 
(9  per  cent)  of  rich  and  alliterative  rhymes,  and  two  identical 
rhymes.  It  is  one  poem  in  which  the  main  purpose  of  irregular 
rhymes  is  not  an  aural- emotional  effect  but  the  flagrant  flouting 
of  hackneyed  practice.  And  one  is  made  to  feel  that  the 
irregularities  are  deliberate  by  touches  of  rhyming  virtuosity. 
Besides  the  arrangement  of  syntax  so  that  all  stanzas  end  with 
Nineveh,  the  fifth  lines  of  all  stanzas  rhyme  with  one  another, 
using  the  vowel  of  see,  in  approximate  rhyme  with  Nineveh.  For 
those  lines,  nine  light-stress  rhymes  are  used,  and  eleven  mono- 
syllabic regular  rhymes,  restricted  to  five  words  (and  four 
sounds) : see,  sea,  me,  thee,  and  be.  And  these  light-stress  and 

regular  rhymes  are  distributed,  not  at  random,  but  in  an  arrange- 
ment which  is  almost  but  (deliberately,  one  feels)  not  quite 
symmetrical: 

identical  rhymes  consist  of  an  exact  repetition  of  a 
word,  often  with  a different  semantic  function  (hate  sb.:  hate 
vb.),  or  of  an  unrelated  word  with  the  same  sound  (write:  right) . 
Because  of  their  infrequency  in  Rossetti's  verse,  I do  not 
analyze  their  distribution. 
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r,  Is,  Is,  r,  r,  r,  r,  r,  Is,  Is,  Is,  Is,  Is,  r, 
r,  r,  Is,  Is,  r,  r. 

These  combined  irregularities  and  manipulations  of  rhyme  produce 
an  impression  of  stylish,  nonchalant  carelessness  which  suits  the 
irreverent  irony  of  the  subject  matter. 

Light-stress  rhymes  have  what  might  be  called  a "punctua- 
tional"  effect  in  sonnets  and  some  other  poems  which  have  an 
average  amount  of  them  or  more.  It  results  from  their  tendency 
to  occur  most  frequently  in  lines  marking  structural  divisions: 
the  last  lines  of  stanzas  and  sonnet  octets.  This  can  be  seen 
by  observing  the  number  of  the  rhymes  used  in  different  lines 
of  the  stanzas  of  "Rose  Mary": 

Line  Rhyme  Scheme  Light-Stress  Rhymes 

la  8 

2 a 11 

3 b 1 

k b 6 

5 b 27 

Because  the  rhymes  are  most  frequent  after  two  uses  of  a 
sound,  it  might  seem  that  the  cause  is  the  difficulty  of  finding 
regular  rhymes.  But  this  assumes  that  rhyme  words  are  found  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  read  - whereas  a poet  may  often  decide 
on  an  emphatic  last  line  for  a stanza  or  octet  before  completing 
the  earlier  lines.  A more  plausible  suggestion  is  that  the  last 
lines  have  more  of  such  rhymes  because  a rhyme  variation  becomes 
most  apparent  and  pleasurable  after  several  regular  uses  of  a 
sound.  But  neither  of  these  ideas  explains  why  approximate  rhymes 
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too  are  not  significantly  more  frequent  in  last  lines  - as  they 
generally  are  not.  And  neither  idea  explains  why,  in  the  table 
below,  the  third  and  fourth  lines  in  "Dante  at  Verona"  do  not 
exhibit  as  many  light-stress  rhymes  as  the  last  lines  - instead 
of  considerably  fewer  - since  in  all  those  lines  rhyme  sounds  are 


used  for  the  second  time: 

Line  Rhyme  Scheme 


1 

2 

3 

k 

5 

6 


a 

b 

b 

a 

c 

c 


Light-Stress  Rhymes 

h 

2 

u 

3 

13 


"The  Bride's  Prelude"  shows  the  same  trait: 

Line  Rhyme  Scheme  Light-Stress  Rhymes 


1 

2 

3 

h 

5 


x 

X 

a 

a 

a 


7 

13 

16 


But  here  last  lines  have  only  a few  more  light-stress  rhymes. 

The  reason  may  be  that  the  tendency  seems  to  be  less  pronounced 
in  early  verse, and  though  both  "Dante  at  Verona"  and  "The 
Bride's  Prelude"  were  begun  early  and  taken  up  again  years  later, 
more  of  "The  Bride's  Prelude"  may  be  early. 


2^This  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  octets  ending  with 
light-stress  rhymes  in  the  four  chronological  groups  of  twenty 
sonnets:  Group  I - 3j  Group  II  - 5 J Group  III  - 5;  Group  IV  - 7. 

Of  course  the  occurrences  are  too  few  for  the  indication  to  be 
conclusive. 
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Almost  a fourth  of  the  sonnets  in  "The  House  of  Life" 


have  light- s' 

tress  rhymes  at  the  end  of 

octets.  This  is  true  of 

fewer  of  the 

other  sonnets  - and  again 

the  reason  may  be  chrono- 

logical:  38  per  cent  (lit)  or  the  other  sonnets  are  early  (before 

1868)  compared  to  12  per  cent  (13)  of 

those  in  "The  House  of  Life 

Line 

Light-Stress  Rhymes 

Light-Stress  Rhymes 

in  "The  House  of  Life" 

in  Other  Sonnets 

( 103  Poems) 

(It3  Poems) 

1 

10 

k 

2 

7 

2 

3 

11 

8 

h 

10 

3 

S 

7 

3 

6 

11 

6 

7 

10 

7 

8 

23 

11 

9 

5 

6 

10 

h ' 

3 

11 

66 

U 

12 

h 

h 

13 

13 

h 

1)4 

IS 

6 

Although  the  last  lines  of  lS  "House  of  Life"  sonnets 
have  light-stress  rhymes,  it  is  most  often  the  characteristically 
strong  structural  division  between  octets  and  sestets  that  is 
emphasized,  like  the  divisions  between  stanzas  in  other  poems. 

At  these  points,  the  rhymes’  softening  of  sound  coincides  with 
the  lowering  of  the  voice  at  the  full  pause  with  which  Rossetti 
almost  invariably  ends  octets  and  stanzas.  This  is  a slight 
touch,  of  course,  used  when  convenient  to  help  mark  the  division 
after  about  one  in  six  of  these  verse  units.  But  it  shows  a 
craftsman’s  attention  to  details  that  combine  to  make  important 
differences  in  the  quality  of  verse. 
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Concentrations  of  one  sound  or  of  a few  similar  sounds, 

especially  in  rhymes,  are  sometimes  used  by  poets  to  enhance  the 

emotion  of  particular  passages.  Well-known  examples  are  Milton’s 

use  of  the  vowel  of  so  in  eleven  rhyme  words  of  the  ominous  sonnet 

"On  the  Late  Massacre  in  Piedmont"  and  his  use  of  "dark"  back 

vowels  for  a melancholy  opening  in  lycidas:  "Yet  once  more,  0 

ye  laurels,  and  once  more/  Ye  myrtles  brown  . . . . " Rossetti 

obviously  planned  a similar  femotional  effect  when  he  prepared  a 

list  of  some  forty  light-stress  rhyme  words  with  the  somber 

sounds  of  widowhood  and  attitude  for  a poem  (which  he  did  not 

28 

write)  about  Launcelot  and  Guinevere.  And  he  got  such  an 
effect  when,  departing  in  one  instance  from  the  Italian  rhyme 
scheme,  he  used  six  rhyme  words  with  the  same  sounds  (Willowwood, 
wooed,  etc.)  in  the  brooding  Sonnet  XI. 

Rossetti  also  used  the  device  in  "Sister  Helen,"  in  which 
the  dark  vowels  of  _go,  good,  gloom,  morn,  brought,  and  tovm 
occur  with  average  frequency  in  the  rhymes  of  the  first  third 
of  the  poem’s  1*2  stanzas.  In  the  second  third  they  are  markedly 
scarce.  The  last  third  has  a contrastingly  high  frequency  of 
them,  which  augments  the  funereal  emotion  of  the  climax,  as 
Sister  Helen  is  implored,  unavai lingly,  to  spare  her  former 
lover's  life,  his  death  bell  tolls,  and  her  own  murderous  soul 

2®Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  an  Analytical  List  of  Manuscripts 
in  the  Duke  University  Library,  pp."  ‘78-7^. 
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is  doomed.  The  following  diagram  exhibits  this  concentration, 
with  d representing  a stanza  having  a dark  rhyme  vowel  and  a 
hyphen  representing  a stanza  with  some  other  rhyme  vowel.  To 
appreciate  the  effect  of  this  and  other  concentrations  which 
will  be  shown,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  characters 
represent  not  one  but  two  or,  as  in  this  case,  three  uses  of 
the  same  sound  in  each  stanza: 


Possibly  a rhyme  distribution  such  as  this  might  occur 

by  chance  - though  that  would  not  detract  from  its  effect.  But 

»• 

Rossetti  paid  attention  to  the  rhyme  sounds  in  stanzas  close  to- 
gether: part  of  his  reason  for  deleting  a stanza  from  "Love’s 

Nocturne"  was  that  it  "is  rather  objectionable  as  resembling  in 

29 

its  rhymes  the  penultimate  preceding  one."  When  he  disregarded 
such  an  objection,  then,  and  used  rather  obvious  concentrations 
of  a single  rhyme  vowel  like  those  shown  below,  he  must  surely 
have  done  it  deliberately  and  for  a purpose. 

Usually  Rossetti's  concentrations  are  of  rhyme  sounds 
other  than  dark,  vowels.  In  the  rather  comic  ballad  "Stratton 
Water,"  the  hero.  Lord  Sands,  finds  his  -mistress,  Janet,  surrounded 
by  flood  waters,  drenched,  exhausted,  believing  that  he  has 


Stanza 


Hi 

28 

U2 


^Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Family- Letters,  II,  216 
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abandoned  her  unwed  with  her  accouchement  imminent,  and,  under- 
standably, complaining: 

"And  many's  the  good  gift.  Lord  Sands, 

You've  promised  oft  to  me; 

But  the  gift  of  yours  I keep  to-day 
Is  the  babe  in  my  body." 

In  the  above  stanza  and  four  others  of  her  complaint  (xii-xvi), 
all  rhymes  have  the  vowel  of  see,  represented  by  e in  the  following 
diagram: 

Stanza 

e, e, e, e, e, e, e,e,  21 

-je, j-,- j-,-,-*  U2 

; I 

The  concentration  of  see  rhyme  vowels  gives  shrillness  to  Janet's 
wailing.  This  effect  differs  from  that  of  dark  vowels  shown 
earlier,  in  that  it  is  meant  to  suggest  onomatopoeically  the 
emotion  of  a character  more  than  to  affect  directly  the  emotion 
of  the  reader. 

A concentrated  use,  not  of  a vowel,  but  of  the  vocalic 
consonant  r occurs  in  the  Beryl  Songs  following  each  of  the  three 
narrative  sections  of  "Rose  Mary."  These  are  portentous  utterances 
of  the  evil  spirits  of  the  divinatory  beryl  stone,  whom  the  heroine 
contends  against  and  finally  defeats.  Having  some  thirty  lines 
of  varying  lengths,  and  containing  something  of  a virtuoso  use 
of  masculine,  feminine,  and  triple  rhymes,  both  at  line  endings 
and  within  lines,  their  intricacy  suggests  the  deviousness  of 
those  scheming  spirits.  At  the  same  time,  a very  high  frequency 
of  terminal  and  post-vocalic  r sounds  gives  a droning  effect  that 
seems  to  be  associated  with  an  eerie  sense  of  mysterious  evil. 
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Part  of  one  Beryl  Song,  with  the  r sounds  italicized,  will  give 

30 

an  idea  of  their  effectiveness: 

We  whose  home  is  the  Beryl, 

Fire-spirits  of  dread  desire, 

Who  entered  in 
By  a secret  sin, 

'Gainst  whom  all  powers  that  strive  with  ours  are  ste£ile,- 
We  cry,  Woe  to  thee,  mother. 

What  hast  thou  taught  her, .the  girl  thy  daughter. 
That  she  and  none  other 

Should  this  dark  morrow  to  her  deadly  sorrow  imperil? 

What  were  her  eyes 

But  the- fiencf's  Dwn  spies; 

- 0 mother. 

And  shall  we  not  fee  her,  our  proper  prophet  and  see£? 

Go  to  he£,  mothe£,  ' 

Even  thou,  yea  thou  and  none  other, 

Thou,  from  the  Be£yl: 

He£  fee  must  thou  take  he£, 

Her  fee  that  We  send  and  make  her, 

Even  in  this  hou£,  he£  sin’s  unshelte£ed  avowe£. 

In  ballad  refrains  also,  the  use  of  r in  important  words, 

along  with  dark  vowels,  suggests  evil  and  ominousness.  "Sister 

Helen"  has  Little  brother. /O  Mother,  Mary  Mother.  "Troy  Town*  has 

desire  and  Tall  Troy's  on  fire.  The  sounds  are  most  prominent  in 

31 

"Eden  Bower,"  in  all  but  the  last  version: 


These  songs  seem  to  have  been  unanimously  condemned. 
Watts-Dunton’s  opinion  that  they  are  a comic  opera  effect  and 
William  Rossetti's  disapproval  persuaded  Rossetti  that  they  would 
have  been  better  omitted  (Works,  p.  660) . But  they  seem  effective 
to  me  because  of  their  contrast  in  sound  and  structure  with  the 
narrative  sections  of  the  poem.  Moreover,  the  conflict  between 
Rose  Mary  and  the  spirits  is  the  heart  of  the  poem.  Without 
these  songs  the  spirits  are  only  referred  to  and  the  conflict  is 
vague;  hearing  them  speak  makes  them  seem  real  and  dangerous  pre- 
sences. When  Ford  Madox  Ford  dismissed  the  songs  as  "explanations 
pure  and  simple,"  (Rossetti:  a Critical  ^s say  on  His  Art,  p.  79) 

he  could  hardly  have  listened  to  them  or  considered  their  effects. 

•^Editions  of  Rossetti's  work  as  late  as  1886,  four  years 
after  his  death,  have  the  refrain  as  quoted.  But  the  Works  of 
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(Eden  Bower's  in  flower. ) 


(And  0 the  bower  and  the  hour] ) 

Throughout  “Eden  Bower, " Rossetti’s  treatment  of  rhymes  is 
particularly  interesting.  In  them  too,  r sounds  are  frequent,  with 
the  rhymes  of  18  of  the  k9  stanzas  having  r at  the  end  (creature, 
under,  etc.)  or  after  the  stressed  vowel  ( garden,  sorrow,  etc.). 

Most  other  rhymes  have  nasal  endings  - and  the  combined  effect  is 
to  give  a soft  purring  quality  to  Lilith's  blandishments  of  the 
serpent.  But  a change  occurs  in  stanzas  xxvi-xxxi,  where  Lilith 
imagines  herself,  in  the  borrowed  shape  of  the  serpent,  successfully, 
tempting  Eve.  Instead  of  r’s  and  nasals,  four  of  those  six  stanzas 
have  rhymes  ending  in  dental  stops  (hate  it,  naked,  bravest,  ate  it), 
which  occur  in  only  one  of  the  other  L3  stanzas.  In  effect,  the 
purring  stops  and  Lilith,  as  the  triumphant  serpent,  begins  to 
spit. 


This  same  climactic  series  of  stanzas,  with  one  added 
(xxvi-xxxii) , exhibits  a concentration  of  another  rhyme  sound  for 
dramatic  effect.  The  vowel  of  say,  occurring  in  the  rhymes  of 
only  two  stanzas  elsewhere  in  the  poem,  is  the  rhyme  vowel  of  five 
of  these  seven  stanzas: 


1911  have  "Sing  Eden  Bower!  . . . Alas  the  hour!"  which  seems 
to  me  inferior.  I have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  origin  or 
reason  for  the  change. 
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Stanza 

25 

h9 


A concentration  of  this  same  rhyme  vowel  occurs  in  the 
most  dramatic  part  of  "The  Staff  and  Scrip."  The  rhyme  scheme 
is  ababb,  and  in  the  following  diagram  the  first  character  for 
each  stanza  represents  the  twice  used  a rhyme,  the  second  the 
thrice  used  b rhyme: 

Stanza 


■“»  > a > } j 3 3 , -a, -a,  , 

, , J 3-“  3 3 ja_3  a~  > ) »”aj“"j 

-a.,  -a , -a,  ~a , — , — , — , — , -- , a- , — , a- , — . 


15 

30 

U3 


Except  for  the  two  last  uses  all  rhymes  with  the  sajr  vowel  occur 
from  stanza  xi,  when  the  Queen’s  permission  to  the  knight  to  fight 
for  her  cause  starts  the  main  action,  to  stanza  xxxiv,  when  the 
action  ends  with  the  Queen  lamenting  his  death.  After  that,  she 
quietly  awaits  her  own  death  and  reunion  with  him.  Her  lament 
gets  the  main  concentration,  with  say  vowel  rhymes  in  five  of  its 
six  stanzas  (xxix-xxxiv) , all  of  them  emphasized  by  being  repeated 
three  times  as  b rhymes. 

Again  in  "The  Bride’s  Prelude"  (xxaaa) , concentrations  of 
say  vowel  rhymes  occur  in  dramatic  passages.  In  most  of  the  poem 
the  sound  is  used  in  the  rhymes  of  about  one  stanza  in  eight.  But 
five  of  nine  stanzas  (lxxxii-xc),  three  of  them  consecutive,  have 
the  sound  in  a passage  in  which  the  bride  makes  a confession, 
which  all  the  preceding  part  of  the  poem  has  been  leading  up  to, 
of  the  sin  which  has  caused  her  present  shameful  situation.  A 
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second  concentration  of  the  sound  occurs  in  five  of  seven  stanzas 
( c lxx-x lxxvi ) as  she  declares  her  fierce  rancor  against  her  family 
for  having  taken  her  illegitimate  child  from  her.  In  "Rose  Mary" 
(aabbb)  the  sound  is  used  in  the  rhymes  of  five  of  seven  stanzas 
(ci-cviii)  which  describe  the  climactic  discovery  by  the  heroine’s 
mother  of  her  daughter’s  betrayal  by  her  lover. 

A few  other  dramatic  passages  in  these  poems  are  not 
emphasized  by  such  concentrations,  and  none  occur  in  the  late 
adventure  ballads  "The  White  Ship"  and  "The  King’s  Tragedy"  - for 
which  disinclination  of  Rossetti's  no  reason  is  apparent.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  passages  cited  do  receive  the  benefit  of 
such  emphasis,  probably  because  Rossetti  thought  them  particularly 
important  and  the  rhymes  were  available.  No  concentrations  occur 
in  less  dramatic  passages  like  introductions,  narrative  transi- 
tions, and  denouements.  And  no  similar  concentrations  of  other 
vowels  occur,  such  as  might  be  expected  if  chance  alone  could 
have  produced  those  exhibited  above. 

The  full  effect  of  the  concentrations  requires  the  contrast 
of  adjoining  stanzas  with  other  rhyme  sounds  and  the  accumulated 
emotion  of  the  ideas.  But  without  these,  something  of  the  dramatic 
emphasis  of  the  sounds  may  be  felt  in  some  stanzas  of  the  afore- 
mentioned lament  in  "The  Staff  and  Scrip": 

"Uncover  ye  his  face,"  she  said. 

"0  changed  in  little  space!" 

She  cried,  "0  pale  that  was  so  red! 

0 God,  0 God  of  grace! 

Cover  his  face." 
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His  sword  was  broken  in  his  hand 
Where  he  had  kissed  the  blade. 

"0  soft  steel  that  could  not  withstand! 

0 my  hard  heart  unstayed, 

That  prayed  and. prayed! 

His  bloodied  banner  crossed  his  mouth 
Where  he  had  kissed  her  name. 

"0  east,  and  west,  and  north,  and  south. 

Fair  flew  my  web,  for  shame. 

To  guide  Death’s  aim!" 

The  tints  were  shredded  from  his  shield 
Where  he  had  kissed  her  face. 

"Oh,  of  all  gifts  that  I could  yield. 

Death  only  keeps  its  place, 

My  gift  and  grace!" 

These  concentrated  say  vowels  in  rhymes  (and  within  some 
lines  too)  do  not  seem  to  be  meant  to  arouse  any  specific  emotion. 
Rather,  they  produce  a clear,  bright  intensification  of  sound, 
a clarion  crescendo  of  background  music,  augmenting  wnatever 
feelings  the  ideas  arouse. 


Some  principal  traits  of  Rossetti’s  sound  and  rhyme  may 
now  be  summarized.  Sound  repetition  within  lines  is  lavish  in 
only  a few  song  poems.  Usually  it  is  restrained,*  and  even  the 
more  obvious  repetition  in  sonnets,  which  accords  with  their 
relative  ornateness  is  mostly  confined  to  a line  or  two  which 
tend  to  contain  important  ideas  that  the  repetition  emphasizes. 

The  prominent  sound  of  feminine  and  triple  rhymes  is 
also  generally  restricted  to  songs.  Rhyme  sound  in  other  poems 
is  often  intensifed  less  obviously  by  rich  and  alliterative 
rhymes,  and  in  sonnets  by  the  use  of  the  same  vowel  in  more  than 
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one  set  of  rhymes.  These  violations  of  the  prescription  for  con- 
trast between  rhymes,  except  where  rule  requires  identify,  show 
Rossetti’s  independence  of  a canon  which  conflicted  with  his  in- 
clination for  harmonious  linking  of  rhyme  sounds. 

Rossetti  is  generally  liberal  but  not  prodigal  with  approxi- 
mate and  light-stress  rhymes,  and  only  an  occasional  shifted-stress 
ballad  rhyme  is  extraordinary.  Although  his  irregular  rhyming 
may  sometimes  have  been  caused  by  rhyme  difficulty,  it  is  controlled 
by  artistic  purposes.  In  refrain  ballads  irregular  rhymes  are 
scarce,  to  avoid  diminishment  of  rhyme  echoing.  In  sonnets,  the 
ornamental  and  softly  musical  light-stress  rhymes  are  frequent 
and  the  casual  approximate  rhymes  are  scarce;  the  reverse  is  true 
in  the  plain,  somber  ballad  "The  Staff  and  Scrip."  An  abundance 
of  both  kinds  produces  irregularity  which  accords  with  the 
irreverence  of  "The  Burden  of  Nineveh."  And  a high  frequency  of 
light-stress  rhymes  tends  to  accentuate  the  lowering  of  the 
voice  and  to  emphasize  the  structural  divisions  at  the  ends  of 
stanzas  and  sonnet  octets. 

Rossetti  used  concentrations  of  particular  rhyme  sounds 
in  series  of  stanzas  for  emotional  effects;  Dark  black  vowels 
enhance  the  ominousness  of  "Sister  Helen"  and  the  melancholy  of 
Sonnet  LI.  The  vowel  of  see  gives  shrillness  to  a complaint  in 
"Stratton  Water."  And  the  vowel  of  say  heightens  the  sound  of 
dramatic  passages  in  several  poems.  All  these  uses  make  both 
regular  and  irregular  ramies  not  merely  pleasant  sounds  but  de- 
vices for  manipulating  emotion. 


CHAPTER  IV 


SYNTAX,  VERSE  STRUCTURE,  AND  RHYTHM 


Arrangements  of  sense  into  lines  and  longer  units  may 
give  verse  a plastic  structure  and  add  to  the  rhythm  of  meter  a 


larger  rhythm  of  varying  prominence,  regularity,  and  speed.  That 
these  capabilities  had  much  to  do  with  Rossetti's  preference  for 
sonnets  and  stanzaic  verse,  in  which  they  are  somewhat  greater 
than  in  blank  verse  or  continuous  couplets,  is  indicated  by  the 
use  he  made  of  them. 


Nowhere  is  structure  more  manifest  than  in  sonnets,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  in  no  sonnets  is  it  more  manifest  than  in  Rossetti's. 
Not  that  he  gave  it  precedence  over  thought:  "It  would  not  be 

at  all  found,"  he  told  Hall  Caine,  "that  my  best  sonnets  are 
always  in  the  mere  form  that  I think  best.  The  question  with  me 
is  regulated  by  what  I have  to  say."  And  he  added  that  "though 
no  one  ever  took  more  pleasure  in  continually  using  the  form  I 
prefer  when  not  interfering  with  thought,  to  insist  on  it  would 
after  a certain  point  be  ruin  to  common  sense."  Moreover,  he 
thought  variations  in  form  justifiable  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
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sense  but  also  for  their  own  sake,  holding  that  a series  like 
"The  House  of  Life"  "gains'  rather  than  loses  by  such  varieties 
as  do  not  lessen  the  only  absolute  aim  - that  of  beauty."* 
Nevertheless,  these  remarks  leave  no  doubt  that  Rossetti  did 
prefer  a particular  form  - which  must  have  been  the  one  he  used 
most  often:  the  Italian  sonnet  with  the  orthodox  division  into 

an  octet  with  two  quatrains  and  a sestet  with  two  tercets. ^ 

Many  of  the  sonnets  vary  from  this  form,  however  -how  often  and 
to  what  extent,  using  what  rhyme  schemes,  and  with  what  effects, 
we  may  proceed  to  inquire. 

In  only  one  sonnet  did  Rossetti  depart  from  the  Italian 
rhyme  scheme  - the  Song  of  Willowwood  (Sonnet  LI),  in  which  octet 
rhymes  alternate  and  some  continue  into  the  sestet  for  stronger 
rhyme  echoing  (ababababacacdd) . Possibly  he  avoided  the  English 
form  simply  because  its  proportions  of  three  quatrains  above  a 
couplet  seemed  less  pleasing  to  him  than  the  Italian  structure. 

But  it  may  also  have  been  because  the  Italian  form  is  more  adaptable, 
being  not  only  just  as  formal  but  formal  when  divided  in  various 
ways.  The  octet  will  illustrate  this:  such  symmetrical  sense 

arrangements  as  ab-baab-ba  and  abb-aa-bba  are  pleasing  if  unorthodox. 

^Recollections,  p.  2H8. 

^For  statements  of  this  generally  accepted  preference  see 
Jakob  Schipper,  A History  of  English  Versification  (Oxford,  1910), 
p.  371,  and  Pauli  Franklin  Baum,  The  Principles  of  English  Versi- 
fication (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1922)’,  p.'  120. 


And  unsymmetrical  arrangements  like  abb-aabba  and  ab-baa-bba,  and 
even  unified  octets  with  no  prominent  divisions,  are  not  unpleasing 
because  they  are  linked  by  the  same  rhyme  sounds  throughout.  But 
in  an  English  sonnet  such  arrangements  combine  rhymes  of  one 
quatrain  into  sense  units  with  rhymes  of  another  quatrain,  creating 
a disturbing  conflict  between  rhyme  pattern  and  sense  structure. 
Only  the  running  over  of  the  octet-sestet  division  produces  as 
much  informality  in  the  Italian  sonnet  as  the  running  over  of  any 
of  the  main  divisions  within  an  English  sonnet.  Sestets  of 
Italian  sonnets  offer  still  more  flexibility,  because  rhyme 
schemes  may  be  chosen  to  accord  with  sense  divisions.  And  to 
Rossetti,  who  seemed  to  desire  formality  in  sonnets,  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  it  even  when  he  could 'not  arrange  thought  into 
two  quatrains  and  two  tercets  must  have  been  attractive. 

Rossetti’s  greatest  irregularity  was  to  slight  the  octet- 
sestet  division  by  using  only  a semicolon,  a comma,  or  no  pause 
at  all,  sometimes  with  a stop  within  line  eight  or  nine  in  the 
Miltonic  manner.  This  occurs  in  five  sonnets  of  "The  House  of 

Life,"  in  four  others  which  he  published,  and  in  six  not  published 

• « 

until  after  his  death.  It  is  mainly  an  early  tendency:  most  of 

these  poems  were  written  about  l8£0  and  only  two  are  as  late  as 
1869.  Though  he  later  abandoned  the  practice,  he  never  expressed 
disapproval  of  it;  indeed,  he  declared  that  Milton’s  sonnets, 
several  of  which  have  this  trait,  were  "every  one  of  exceptional 
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excellence."-^  And  he  apparently  never  thought  of  excluding  such 
sonnets  of  his  own  from  the  generally  more  regular  "The  House  of 
Life." 

There  is  something  to  be  said,  however,  for  the  view  that 
a sonnet  by  definition  requires  more  symmetry  than  these  have,  and 
that,  no  matter  how  fine  such  a poem  may  be,  "a  sonnet  in  the 
stricter  sense  this  fourteen-line  stanza  is  not."^  And  though 
one  may  welcome  such  poems  among  Rossetti’s  miscellaneous  sonnets, 

t 

one  may  feel  differently  about  them  in  "The  House  of  Life."  That 
series  is,  as  he  meant  it  to  be,  almost  a larger  poem  in  itself, 
markedly  homogeneous  in  its  serious  mood,  its  intense  feeling,  its 
personal  subject  matter  - and  in  its  formal  structure  also,  ex- 
cept for  the  five  sonnets  in  question.  Because  they  are  infrequent, 
their  irregularity  seems  like  (what  in  fact  it  is  not)  an  inadvertent 
f lav;  in  the  generally  polished  manner  of  the  sequence.  And  one 
can  agree  with  Rossetti  that  a series  gains  from  variety,  while 
preferring  only  the  more  subtle  variations  within  clearly  separated 
octets  and  sestets. 

In  the  other  98  sonnets  of  "The  House  of  Life, " the  octet- 
sestet  sense  division  is  pronounced,  and  Rossetti  emphasized  it 
by  having  them  printed  with  a space  at  that  point.  This  gives 

3 

Caine,  Recollections,  p.  237. 

^Baum,  The  Principles  of  English  Versification,  p.  128. 
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an  impression  of  formality  even  when  octets  and  sestets  are  unified 
having  no  salient  internal  structure  established  by  sense  divisions 
But  most  have  such  a structure,  which  adds  to  the  impression  of 
formality.  The  manner  of  dividing  sense  within  octets  and  sestets 
in  these  98  sonnets  is  as  follows: 

Octet  Arrangements 


two  quatrains  lj.8 
tercet-quintain  9 
quintain-tercet  7 
couplet-sestet  3 
sestet-couplet  2 
tercet-couplet-tercet  3 
unified  26 

Sestet  Arrangements . 

two  tercets  55 
quatrain-couplet  13 
couplet-quatrain  8 
unified  22 


The  combinations  of  these  arrangements  into  sonnets  are 
so  various  that  only  the  more  frequent  will  be  mentioned.  Six 
sonnets,  having  unified  octets  and  sestets,  exhibit  only  the 
structural  formality  of  an  octet-sestet  division.  Six  others 
have  a two-quatrain  octet  and  unified  sestet;  fourteen  have  a 
unified  octet  and  a two-tercet  sestet  - which  has  the  advantage 
of  presenting  an  extra  formality  at  the  close.  In  nine  sonnets  a 
tercet  in  the  octet  before  or  after  a quintain  is  complemented 
by  two  tercets  in  the  sestet.  Somewhat  similarly,  in  twelve 
sonnets  with  two-quatrain  octets  the  quatrain  form  is  repeated 
in  the  sestet,  usually  before  a final  couplet.  Though  orthodox 
opinion  disapproves  of  such  a couplet  ending,  Rossetti  defended 
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it  as,  though  "not  the  finest  form,"  a desirable  variation.'’  In- 
deed it  is  formal  enough,  making  the  sonnet  resemble  the  English 
arrangement  of  three  quatrains  and  a couplet,  except  for  its 
stronger  sense  division  after  the  second  quatrain,  and  the  pro- 
portion in  the  sestet  of  a longer  unit  followed  by  a shorter  unit 
is  a harmonious  counterpart  of  the  octet  and  sestet  proportion 
of  the  sonnet  as  a whole.  Finally,  Rossetti’s  most  frequent 
arrangement  is  the  orthodox  and  highly  formal  two-quatrain  and 
two-tercet  division  of  32  sonnets. 

Rossetti  tended  to  emphasize  these  major  structural  divi- 
sions by  limiting  the  number  and  prominence  of  divisions  at  other 
points.  For  example,  he  runs  on  nealy  half  (i;8.9  per  cent)  of 
all  lines  other  than  lines  four,  eight,  and  eleven,  which  most 
often  end  main  division.  Thirteen  sonnets  divided  into  two 
quatrains  and  two  tercets  have  no  semicolon  or  stronger  mark  at 
any  point  except  at  those  divisions,  and  nine  others  thus  divided 
have  only  one  such  mark  at  any  other  point.  Also,  the  last  lines 
of  main  divisions  tend  to  have  less  internal  punctuation.  The 
eighth  lines  of  all  sonnets  in  "The  House  of  Life"  contain  35 
marks  compared  to  10li  marks  within  ninth  lines,  and  lines  four 
and  eleven  similarly  have  less  frequent  punctuation.  This  ac- 
centuates the  stops  at  main  divisions  by  causing  syntax  to  flow 

-’Caine,  Recollections,  p.  250.  For  an  expression  of 
orthodox  d i sapp r o va 1 of  "the "form  see  Schipper,  p.  372. 
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most  uninterruptedly  just  before  such  stops.  All  these  tendencies 
thrust  into  prominence  the  structure  of  the  sonnet. 


Me  may  turn  now  to  sestet  rhyme  schemes  and  their  con- 
nection with  structure.  The  schemes  of  "The  House  of  Life" 
and  the  poems  in  which  they  are  used  are  as  follows:^ 

cddccd:  38  uses  (III, VI, VII, VIII, IX,XI, XII, XIII, XVII, 
miI,XX,XXI,XXII,XXIV,XXVII,XXX,XXXIV,XXXVII, 
XXXIX,  XL,  XLI,  XLIV,  XLV,  XLVI,  L,  1III,  LIV, 
LVII,  LX II,  IXIV,  LXXXI,  LXXXIII,  IXXXVIII,  XC, 
XCII,  XCVII,  XCVIII,  Cl). 

cddcee:  15  uses  (XXIII,  XXV,  XXVI,  XXVIII,  XXXI,  XXXV, 
XXXVI,  XLHI,  XLVIII,  LVIII,  LIX,  LXI,  IXXXIX, 
XCIII,  XCIV). 

cdcddc:  12  uses  (I,  V,  XIV,  XV,  XXIX,  LVI,  IX,  LXV, 

LXVII,  1XX,  1XXVIII,  IXXX). 

cdecde:  11  uses  (II,  X,  XXXII,  XLII,  IXVI,  1XXV,  IXXVI, 

“ 1XXXV,  XCI,  XCV,  XCVI). 

cdcdcd:  9 uses  (Via,  XLVII,  IXVIII,  IXIX,  IXXIII,  1XXXIV, 
IXXXVI,  XCIX,  C). 

cdcdee:  6 uses  (Introductory  Sonnet,  XXXIII,  XXXVII,  LI, 
IXXXII,  IXXXVII). 

ccdeed:  6 uses  (IV,  XIX,  XLIX,  LII,  L V,  1XXIX). 

cdeedc:  h uses  (IXXI,  IXXII,  IXXIV,  IXXVII). 

cddcdc:  2 uses  (XVI,  IXIII). 

The  tendency  toward  variety  indicated  by  the  number  of 


°This  classification  disagrees  with  that  of  Professor 
Baum’s  in  The  House  of  Life,  pp.  233-235,  which  contains  several 
errors. 
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these  schemes  is  not  undirected  by  c factors.  For  one  thing, 

such  schemes  as  cdedce,  cdeced,  and  cddece,  commonly  used  by  other 

poets,  are  notably  absent  from  "The  House  of  Life"  and  occur  in 

7 

only  five  of  the  other  sonnets,  four  of  which  are  very  early.  The 
reason  seems  to  be  that  Rossetti  liked  to  have  symmetrical  divisions 
of  rhyme  schemes  which  accord  with  sense  structures  and  emphasize 
them.  Thus  cdecde  plainly  suggests  two  sense  tercets,  each  with 
the  same  rhyme  sounds  in  the  same  order,  and  eight  of  eleven  ses- 
tets in  which  the  scheme  is  used  are  divided  that  way.  But  the 
avoided  schemes  do  not  divide  into  symmetrical  patterns. 

Though  Rossetti  must  have  regarded  all  the  schemes  he  used 
as  acceptable  enough,  he  obviously  favored  some  more  than  others. 
Moreover,  he  favored  different  schemes  at  different  periods  of 
his  career:  the  most  frequent,  cddccd  (38  uses),  occurs  in  few 

early  sonnets  and  the  next  most  frequent,  cddcee  ( 1J?  uses),  occurs 
in  none.  It  appears  that  an  intensive  period  of  sonnet  writing 
from  1868  to  1871  revealed  merits  in  these  schemes  that  caused 
him  to  use  them  then  and  afterward  far  more  often  than  the  various 
schemes  favored  earlier. 

This  preference  for  cddccd  and  cddcee  may  also  be  accounted 
for  by  Rossetti's  tendency  to  have  structure  conform  to  symmetrical 
rhyme  divisions,  and  by  other  tendencies  as  well.  The  first  is 

^These  are  "For  Our  Lady  of  the  Rocks"  (l81;8),  "For  an 
Allegorical  Dance  of  Women,"  "For  Ruggiero  and  Angelica"  I and 
II  (1849),  and  "For  the  Holy  Family"  (1880). 
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unusually  adaptable.  It  divides  well  into  a quatrain  with  a 
following  sense  couplet  (cddc-cd)  or  a preceding  sense  couplet 
(cd-dccd) , although  Rossetti  used  it  in  those  ways  only  seven 
times.  He  preferred  a two-tercet  division  (cdd-ccd)  in  which  the 
second  tercet  inverts  the  pattern  of  the  first  - a pleasing  but 
not  ostentatious  symmetry.  Nevertheless,  he  may  have  liked  the 
possibility  of  attractive  alternative  arrangements  in  case  he 
could  not  manage  two  tercets.  Also,  in  a scheme  such  as  this 
with  which  several  arrangements  are  attractive,-  rather  than  one 
insistently  implied  division  as  in  cdecde,  there  seems  to  be  less 
informality  in  disregarding  all  divisions  to  write  a unified 
sestet,  as  Rossetti  did  in  nine  uses  of  the  scheme.  Altogether, 
the  cddccd  has  an  adaptability  like  that  of  the  Italian  octet 
compared  to  the  English  arrangement. 

Moreover,  the  next  most  favored  scheme,  cddcee,  may  be 
regarded  as  still  another  alternative  of  cddccd.  If  Rossetti 
began  with  the  intention  of  using  two  sense  tercets  and  cddccd, 
but  found  that  he  must  use  a quatrain  and  sense  couplet,  he  might 
find  a third  rhyme  sound  for  the  last  two  lines  and  have  a scheme 
(cddc-ee)  which  suits  that  structure  even  better.  Eight  of  four- 
teen sestets  divided  by  sense  into  a quatrain  and  couplet  have 
this  scheme,  with  three  other  schemes  for  the  other  six  cases. 

Neither  of  these  schemes  has  a series  of  four  lines  or 
more  in  alternating  rhyme,  as  in  cdcdcd,  cdcddc,  and  cddcdc. 
Possibly  Rossetti  began  to  feel  that  alternating  rhyme  is 
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inharmonious  with  the  enclosing  rhyme  of  the  octet.  Also,  cdcdcd, 
though  it  is  acceptable  for  two  tercets  (cdc-dcd),  to  which  it 
gives  a terza  rima  interlocking  effect,  rather  strongly  suggests 
three  couplets  (cd-cd-cd) , as  Keats  tended  to  use  it.  But 
Rossetti  only  once,  in  Sonnet  Via,  divided  a sestet  into  three 
sense  couplets,  perhaps  because  such  a tripartite  structure  like- 
wise contrasts  with  the  usual  bipartite  division  of  the  octet 
and  of  the  sonnet  as  a whole. 

The  favored  schemes  cddccd  and  cddcee,  far  from  contrasting, 
harmonize  with  the  octet  by  repeating  the  scheme  of  its  quatrains. 
Indeed,  cddccd  duplicates  the  scheme  of  the  octet's  first  six  (or 
last  six)  lines.  Consequently,  a strictly  orthodox  view  would 
condemn  both  schemes,  as  well  as  cdcddc,  ccdeed,  and  cdeedc,  and 
the  75  per  cent  of  Rossetti's  sonnets  which  employ  them.  Mark 
Pattison,  for  example,  says  that  the  disposition  of  sestet  rhymes 
"must  be  such  as  not  to  reproduce  the  disposition  of  those  in 
the  quatrains,"  and  that  such  a scheme  as  cdccdc  would  not  be 
admissible  ’’because  the  sequence  DC  CD  has  already  been  twice  re- 

O 

peated  in  the  quatrains."  But  the  resemblance  to  the  octet 
arrangement  which  might  have  cause d another  poet  to  avoid  these 
schemes  of  Rossetti's  may  have  been  his  main  reason  for  using 
them.  Like  some  traits  of  structure  and  rhyme  discussed  earlier, 

®The  Sonnets  of  John  Milton  (London,  1883),  p.  10. 
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they  are  evidence  of  his  preference  for  harmony  instead  of  con- 
trast in  sonnets. 

In  formality  of  construction,  Rossetti  is  approached  only 
by  Sidney  and  Keats  among  the  better-known  English  sonnet  writers. 
But  Sidney  often  uses  irregular  octet  schemes  such  as  ababbaba 
and  abababab,  and  though  he  divides  sonnets  rather  consistently 
into  two  quatrains  and  two  tercets,  his  division  after  the  octet 
is  sometimes  weaker  than  the  division  between  quatrains  or  sestets. 

He  has  also  been  criticized  for  using  sestet  schemes  with  a 
final  couplet,  as  Rossetti  sometimes  does,  but  his  defect  here 
is  not  the  use  of  the  schemes  so  much  as  the  use  of  them  with  a 
two-tercet  sense  structure  with  which  they  do  not  correspond. ^ 

Keats,  like  Rossetti,  usually  has  a strong  octet-sestet  division 
in  his  Italian  sonnets,  and  he  divides  octets  into  two  quatrains 
more  consistently  than  Rossetti.  But  he  is  considerably  less 
regular  in  dividing  sestets  into  two  tercets. 

Rossetti's  main  irregularity,  besides  the  weak  division 
after  the  octet  in  about  one  sonnet  of  twenty,  is  the  use  of 
three  rhymes  in  the  octet.  But  since  this  does  not  affect  struc- 
ture, it  weakens  the  impression  of  formality  very  little. 

9 

For  examples  in  Sidney  of  divisions  at  the  end  of  octets 
weaker  than  at  other  points  see  sonnets  8,  17,  18,  3U,  36,  UO,  1;2, 

U8,  51,  61,  69,  72,  79,  82,  83,  85,  89,  9k,  95,  96,  98,  100,  101, 

108  of  Astrophel  and  Stella.  For  couplet  rhyme  at  the  end  of  ses- 
tets divided  into  two  sense  tercets  see  sonnets  6,  7,  8,  13,  17, 

22,  23,  2k,  25,  26,  32,  33,  3k,  and  various  others  (The  Complete 
Works  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  ed.  Albert  Feui Herat  /Cambridge,  1922/  ). 
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That  impression  is  at  least  as  strong  in  his  sonnets  in  general 
as  in  Sidney’s  and  Keats’,  and  more  of  his  than  of  theirs  have 
the  ideal  form  of  being  divided  strongly  after  the  octet,  and 
firmly  between  quatrains  and  tercets,  with  no  distractingly 
strong  pauses  elsewhere,  and  with  a rhyme  scheme  corresponding 
throughout  with  the  sense  structure. 

Except  when  he  deliberately  ran  over  the  octet,  Rossetti 
probably  began  a sonnet  with  that  model  in  mind.  But  the  model 
was  not  an  obsession,  since  he  regarded  thought  as  more  important 
than  scrupulous  regularity  and  some  amoung  of  variety  as  desirable. 
If  thought  had  not  caused  him  to  depart  from  regularity,  he  would 
probably  have  done  so  - indeed  he  may  rather  often  have  done  so  - 
only  for  variety.  For  that  matter,  if  every  sonnet  in  "The 
House  of  Life"  were  perfectly  regular,  one  might  be  impressed  by 
the  skillfulness’  of  this  but  a little  oppressed  by  its  monotony, 
as  of  a street  of  attractive  buildings  all  just  alike. 

As  it  is,  the  sonnets  generally  have  enough  symmetry  to 
produce  pleasure  by  their  form.  And  if  one  compares  Rossetti’s 
sonnets  with  equally  emotional  but  less  formal  sonnets  like 
some  of  Mrs.  Browning’s,  one  perceives  that  their  formality 
prevents  emotion  from  being  an  effusion  and  helps  shape  it  into 


art. 
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II 

The  integrity  which  often  makes  the  parts  of  Rossetti’s 
sonnets  seem  not  so  much  divisions  of  a poem  as  units  of  which 
it  is  put  together  is  also  a trait  of  his  stanzas,  and  sometimes 
of  divisions  within;  stanzas.  Only  ten  of  his  hundreds  of  stanzas 
are  run  on  - all  of  these,  significantly,  in  only  two  poems  - and 
only  ten  others  end  with  only  a comma.  Where  the  effect  of  such 
integrity  in  sonnets  is  an  attractive  form,  in  longer  poems  it 
is  mainly  rhythmic  - strongly  rhythmic  in  most  cases,  because  the 
stanzas  are  short  enough,  five  lines  or  fewer,  for  frequent  repe- 
tition. 

The  rhythm  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  design 
of  stanzas,  and  in  this  Rossetti  was  inventive;  of  his  more 
than  fifty  poems  besides  sonnets,  only  seven  have  a stanza 
used  in  an  earlier  poem  of  his;  and  of  traditional  forms  he  used 
only  a few,  mainly  blank  verse,  couplets,  and  some  ballad  stanzas. 
Consequently  the  effects  of  his  stanzas  usually  cannot  be  found 
in  other  poems.  Within  stanzas,  he  sometimes  followed  the  divi- 
sions of  sense  indicated  by  rhyme  and  sometimes  deliberately  de- 
parted from  them,  depending  on  the  emotional  effect  he  wanted  to 
obtain;  this  also  produces  different  qualities  in  different  poems 
and  in  different  parts  of  poems.  And  his  general  discipline  of 
maintaining  a conscious  relationship  between  syntax  and  verse, 
along  with  the  discipline  of  rhyming,  produces  an  impression  of 
artistic  control  like  that  in  sonnets. 
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Most  of  the  ballads,  but  not  all,  have  traditional  stanzas, 
and  some  other  stanzas  are  adaptations  of  ballad  stanzas.  "Dennis 
Shand,"  "Stratton  Water,"  and  "The  King’s  Tragedy"  all  have  the 
common  quatrain: 

0 have  you  seen  the  Stratton  flood 
That's  great  with  rain  to-day? 

It  runs  beneath  your  wall.  Lord  Sands, 

Full  of  the  new-mown  hay. 

Rossetti  treated  the  stanza  conventionally,  running  over  the  un- 
rhymed first  and  third  lines  about  half  the  time,  but  punctuating 
the  second  line,  usually  with  a semicolon  or  heavier  mark,  and 
avoiding  heavy  pauses  within  lines.  As  a result  the  rhythm  of 
each  stanza's  two  sense  couplets,  clearly  defined  by  their  struc- 
ture of  a longer  line  and  a shorter  line,  is  very  strong.  More- 
over, a rhythm  of  two  different  elements  continuously  alternating  - 
here  an  unrhymed  and  a rhymed  line  - has  "something  like  a ratchet 

bar  motion,"  as  Saintsbury  says  of  the  alternating-rhymed  quatrain 
10 

(abab) , which  might  be  called  "progressive":  the  stanzas  seem 

to  keep  driving  forward,  which  explains  why  some  alternating  schemes, 
such  as  ottava  rims,  the  Spenserian  stanza,  and  the  English  sonnet, 
have  a couplet  rhyme  to  bring  them  to  a halt.  This  urgait  rhythm 
suits  the  lively  action  of  folk  ballads  and  of  those  in  which 
Rossetti  used  it. 


10History  of  English  Prosody,  III,  20U. 
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Such  a simple  and  rapidly  repeated  rhythm  tends  to  become 

monotonous  in  a long  ballad,  however,  and  most  of  Rossetti's  are 

much  longer  than  folk  ballads.  Consequently,  he  used  ballad 

sestets  - the  same  pattern  extended  to  six  lines  - among  the  Ij2 

stanzas  of  "Stratton  Water,"  disposing  them  for  occasional  variety 

(they  are  stanzas  xii,  xxxi,  and  xli)  and,  in  the  case  of  the  one  which 

is  second’  from  the  end  of  the  poem,  to  slow  the  movement  just 

before  the  close.  This  sestet  was  important  for  Rossetti:  he 

used  it  in  more  poems,  including  "The  Blessed  Damozel,"  than  any 

other  stanza. **  His  source  for  it  has  been  debated,  but  he  probably 

took  it  from  Coleridge's  "The  Rhyme  of  the  Ancient  Mariner"  or 

1 2 

from  the  folk  ballads  themselves. 

In  the  very  long  ballad  "The  King's  Tragedy,"  Rossetti 
curbed  the  quatrain  rhythm  somewhat  by  running  on  about  a fifth 
of  the  second,  couplet-ending  lines  and  by  occasional  heavy 
pauses  within  lines  - neither  of  which  traits  occurs  in  "Dennis 
Shand"  or  "Stratton  Water."  In  addition  - and  for  this  he  is 
undoubtedly  indebted  to  Coleridge  - he  varied  the  109  quatrains 
not  only  by  19  sestets  but  also  by  U7  quintains  like  those  of 
"The  Rhyme  of  the  Ancient  Mariner?: 

*^The  sestet  occurs  occasionally  in  "Stratton  Water" 
and  "The  King's  Tragedy"  and  is  used  throughout  "The 
Blessed  Damozel,"  "The  Card-dealer,"  "Jan  Van  Hunks, " and 
"Algernon  Stanhope." 

12 

For  a discussion  of  this  question  see  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti,  The  Blessed  Damozel,  pp.  xxvii-xxviii. 
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I'  the  Bass  Rock  fort,  by  his  father's  care, 

Was  his  childhood's  life  assured; 

And  Henry  the  subtle  Bolingbroke, 

Proud  England's  King,  'neath  the  southron  yoke 
His  youth  for  long  years  immured. 

Coleridge  deserves  admiration* for  the  stanza  and  Rossetti  de- 
serves credit  for  recognizing  its  singular  merit  as  a variation 
among  ballad  quatrains.  For  it  has  the  quatrain  pattern  until 
almost  the  end  of  line  four,  where  it  changes  radically:  an  added 

foot  and  an  added  line  slow  the  verse,  and  the  fourth  line  makes 
a rhymed  couplet  with  the  third,  which  the  fifth  line  encloses 
by  a rhyme  linking  back  to  the  second.  The  forward  rhythm  is 
stopped  - almost,  one  feels,  reversed. 

What  is  more,  Rossetti  also  borrowed  Coleridge's  device 
of  disposing  extra- length  stanzas,  not  always  for  variety,  but 
sometimes  in  concentrations  to  slow  especially  dramatic  passages. 
Though  they  average  only  one  stanza  in  five  in  "The  Rhyme  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner,"  they  comprise  seven  of  fourteen  stanzas  which 
describe  the  approach  of  the  skeleton  ship  with  Death  and  the 
Spectre-Woman  (11.  11*3-207),  and  six  of  eight  stanzas  which 
culminate  with  the  climactic  blessing  of  the  watersnakes  (11.  21*8- 
287).  In  "The  King's  Tragedy"  they  average  about  one  stanza  in 
three,  but  six  occur  consecutively  as  King  James  is  persuaded  to 
hide  from  his  assassins  (st.  cxiv-cxix),  and  they  conprise  six 
of  eight  stanzas  (xliv-li)  in  which  a prophetess  predicts  his 
death,  and  five  of  six  stanzas  (cli-clvi)  just  before  he  is  stabbed. 
Thus  the  rapid  quatrain  rhythm,  varied  by  these  stanzas  throughout 
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the  poem,  gives  way  almost  entirely  to  their  slower  movement  to 
allow  more  time  for  the  dramatic  impact  of  these  events. 

The  quatrains  accord  well  with  the  humor  and  action  of 
"Dennis  Shand"  and  "Stratton  Water"  and  with  the  adventurousness 
that  Rossetti  wanted  to  emphasize  in  "The  King's  Tragedy"  ("It 
is  a ripper,  I can  tell  you!"  he  said  of  that  poem).J~>  For  more 
melancholy  and  ominous  moods,  he  found  stanzas  with  a less  dash- 
ing movement.  The  less  common  traditional  stanza  of  two  rhymed 
four-beat  lines,  along  with  an  occasional  stanza  of  three  lines, 
helps  make  "The  White  Ship"  a slower  and  more  somber  poem  than 
"The  King's  Tragedy,"  even  though  its  story  of  the  foundering 
of  the  White  Ship  with  the  son  and  daughter  of  Henry  I aboard  is 
adventurous  enough; 

An  instant  shriek  that  sprang  to  the  shock 
As  the  ships  keel  felt  the  sunken  rock. 

*Tis  said  that  afar — a shrill  strange  sigh — 

The  King's  ships  heard  it  and  knew  not  why. 

Pale  Fitz-Stephen  stood  by  the  helm 

'Mid  all  those  folk  that  the  waves  must  whelm. 

A great  King's  heir  for  the  waves  to  whelm, 

And  the  helpless  pilot  pale  at  the  helm! 

The  total  effect  of  these  stanzas  is  questionable.  The 
poem  has  been  criticized  as  being  long  and  slow,  mainly  because 
of  too  many  details.1^  But  "The  King's  Tragedy"  is  open  to  similar 

•^Caine,  Recollections,  p.  265. 

^Ford  Madox  Ford,  Rossetti:  a Critical  Essay  on  His  Art, 

pp.  77-78. 
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criticism,  yet  it  seems  to  have  escaped  it  - and  the  reason  may 
be  the  difference  in  stanzas.  Those  of  "The  White  Ship"  are 
fast  enough  individually  because  they  are  short,  but  that  short- 
ness makes  the  full  pause  after  each  of  them  too  frequent,  and 
the  overall  movement  of  brief  advances  and  firm  checks  becomes 
monotonous  and  slow  in  a poem  of  nearly  300  lines  - several  times 
longer  than  any  folk  ballad  with  the  same  stanza.  If  the  verse 
is  not  to  blame  for  the  impression  of  too  great  length,  it  does 
nothing  to  mitigate  it,  as  quatrains  might  have  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  a quite  different  and  untraditional 

stanza,  and  Rossetti 's  handling  of  it,  enhance  a tale  of  passion, 

intrigue,  and  death  in  the  ballad  "Rose  Mary": 

Mary  mine  that  art  Mary’s  Rose, 

Come  in  to  me  from  the  garden-close. 

The  sun  sinks  fast  with  the  rising  dew. 

And  we  marked  not  how  the  faint  moon  grew; 

But  the  hidden  stars  are  calling  you. 

The  rhythmic  possibilities  of  the  stanza  are  exploited  to  an 

unusual  extent.  Only  , 20  per  cent  of  the  lines  within  stanzas 

are  run  on  in  Part  I,  and  though  this  control  is  relaxed  as 

action  accelerates  in  Part  II  (29.2  per  cent)  and  Part  III  (32.8 

per  cent),  these  frequencies  are  well  below  the  average  (1:3.5  per 

cent)  in  Rossetti's  poetry.^  Thus  the  integrity  of  lines  is 


^This  average  is  based  on  3918  lines  in  the  following 
poems  with  individual  averages  as  given:  "Rose  Mary,"  27.5%; 

"The  White  Ship,"  37%;  "The  King's  Tragedy,"  1*2.6%;  "Dante  at 
Verona,"  53*9%;  "The  Bride's  Prelude,"  57.3%;  and  "The  House 
of  Life,"  1*2%.  Final  lines  of  stanzas  are  not  confuted  be- 
cause the  number  run  on  is  insignificant. 
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emphasized  and  the  rhythm  of  successive  lines  is  strengthened. 
Moreover,  the  second  line  is  not  only  never  run  on,  but  only  in 
four  of  1 66  stanzas  does  it  end  with  only  a comma.  This  produces 
a pronounced  rhythm  of  the  rhymed  couplets  and  tercets  within  each 
stanza.  Such  a pattern  makes  the  stanzas  easily  perceivable  as 
individual  units,  so  that  their  larger  rhythm  too  is  prominent. 

And  only  three  lines  in  the  poem  have  an  internal  pause  as  heavy 
as  a semicolon  to  interfere  with  these  concurrent  rhythms.^  The 
consistent  punctuation  at  line  endings  of  course  accentuates  the 
rhymes,  already  strong  because  of  consecutive  repetition  - and, 
reciprocally,  the  rhymes  help  define  the  lines  and  larger  units 
and  reinforce  their  rhythm. 

Thus  the  stanza,  longer  by  nearly  half  than  the  quatrain 
and  slow  enough  for  the  poem's  brooding  tale,  is  kept  from  being 
sluggish  by  the  internal  rhythms,  particularly  the  progressive 
alternation  of  couplets  and  tercets.  There  is  an  inexorableness 
in  the  movement,  accompanied  by  a near  chant  of  heavy  rhyme  sound, 
as  it  advances  through  the  portentous  events  to  the  final  catas- 
trophe . 

This  movement  of  "Rose  Mary"  causes  much  of  the  difference 

^Exclamation  marks  not  used  as  stops  but  as  indications 
of  emotion  at  comma  pauses,  and  colons  introducing  dialogue, 
are  disregarded  in  this  count. 
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in  mood  between  that  poem  and  "The  King's  Tragedy,"  which  has 

quatrains  as  its  basic  stanza.  The  difference  between  "Rose  Mary" 

and  "The  Bride's  Prelude,"  also  a medieval  tale  about  a sinning 

and  betrayed  woman,  is  partly  caused  by  a different  treatment  of 

their  somewhat  similar  five- line  stanzas.  Rossetti  is  less 

interested  in  the  events  of  "The  Bride's  Prelude"  than  in  their 

psychological  effect  on  Aloyse,  the  bride  - her  past  humiliation 

and  misery  and  her  present  pain  as  she  falters  out  her  sordid 

story  to  her  sister  in  her  chamber  before  her  wedding.  It  seems 

as  much  a subject  for  a novel  as  for  a narrative  poem.  And 

rather  than  giving  it  the  strong  rhythm  of  ballads,  Rossetti 

makes  its  movement  relatively  prose- like: 

"Sister,"  said  Aloyse,  "I  had 
A thing  to  tell  thee  of 
Long  since,  and  could  not.  But  do  thou 
Kneel  first  in  prayer  awhile,  and  bow 
Thine  heart,  and  I will  tell  thee  now." 

The  stanza,  like  the  quintain  of  "The  King’s  Tragedy," 
corresponds  to  the  ballad  quatrain  until  nearly  the  end  of  line 
four.  But  it  is  not  given  a ballad- like  rhythm  by  consistent 
punctuation  after  any  line,  twice  as  many  (57.3  per  cent)  being 
run  on  as  in"Rose  Mary."  Almost  half  the  stanzas  (80)  have  a 
semicolon  or  heavier  pause  within  a line  which  tends  to  interrupt 
any  rhythm  produced  by  lines.  And  seven  stanzas  are  run  on,  not 
enough  to  affect  the  poem  greatly,  but  a strong  indication  of 
Rossetti's  intention  to  treat  the  verse  casually. 

As  a result,  through  the  first  part  of  stanzas,  with  lines 
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of  uneven  length,  irregularly  punctuated,  and  with  no  repetition 

of  a rhyme  sound  until  line  four,  the  movement  tends  to  be  swift 

and  continuous,  with  no  verse  rhythm  but  meter.  But  later  in  the 

stanzas,  three  equal  lines  with  the  same  rhyme  sound  do  produce 

a brief  but  strong  rhythm.  It  slows  the  earlier  movement  to  a 

pronounced  pause  at  the  end  of  all  except  the  few  run-on  stanzas. 

This  seems  to  retard  the  poem  and  dramatize  each  stanza's 

events  - a useful  effect  in  a short  poem  or  parts  of  a long  poem. 

And  it  does  complement  the  narrative  method  of  "The  Bride's 

Prelude":  Rossetti  protracts  the  story  by  frequently  interrupting 

Aloyse's  confession  with  strained  silences  during  which  he  directs 

attention  to  her  restless  movements,  the  rustle  of  her  dress, 

the  chirp  of  a bird  in  its  cage,  the  sound  of  a dog  outside,  the 

intense  midsummer  heat.  A feeling  of  oppressive  and  interminable 

tension  is  admirably  established,  assisted  by  the  slowing  and 

pause  of  each  stanza.  But  it  is  sustained  through  too  many  stanzas 

to  be  pleasurable,  and  most  critics  have  felt  that  the  action 
17 

should  be  faster..  Failing  that,  the  poem  would  have  been  helped 

by  a faster  verse,  such  as  the  paragraphs  of  blank  verse  or  con- 

% 

* 

tinuous  couplets. 

The  stanzas  of  several  non-ballad  poems  resemble,  rhyme 
^William  Rossetti  concurs.  Works,  p.  6U8,  n. 
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arrangements  in  Italian  sonnets.  "Dante  at  Verona,"  for  example, 
has  the  pattern  of  one  of  Rossetti's  favored  sestet  schemes, 
cddcee; 

So  the  day  came,  after  a space. 

When  Dante  felt  assured  that  there 
The  sunshine  must  lie  sicklier 
Even  than  in  any  other  place. 

Save  only  Florence.  When  that  day 
Had  come,  he  rose  and  went  his  way. 

The  stanza  divides  well  in  sense  into  a quatrain  and  couplet  (abba-cc) 

or  into  two  symmetrical  tercets  (abb-acc) . But  no  divisions  are 

used  consistently,  and,  as  in  "The  Bride's  Prelude,"  many  lines 

are  run  on  (53.9  per  cent  of  1;25),  many  stanzas  (35  of  85)  have 

semicolons  or  full  stops  within  lines,  and  stanzas  (3)  are  run  on. 

The  reason  for  this  casualness  again  appears  to  be  the 
subject  matter.  The  poem  is  a biographical  sketch  of  Dante's 
years  of  exile  - a series  of  episodes  which,  though  individually 
moving,  do  not  combine  into  a dramatic  story.  And  the  use  of  the 
biographical  methods;  of  narrating  conjecturally  and  maintaining 
the  time  distance  from  the  subject  ("At  Can  La  Scala's  court, 
no  doubt  . . .,"  "Fame  tells  us  that  Verona's  court/  Was  a fair 
place  . . .")  reduces  immediacy  and  actuality.  Thus  in  this  poem 
too,  verse  rhythm  is  deemphasized  in  accordance  with  rather  prose- 
like subject  matter. 

Except  for  being  firmly  closed  by  a couplet,  the  stanza 
has  no  striking  traits  that  suggest  why  Rossetti  chose  it  over 
others  that  might  seem  to  have  done  as  well.  Nevertheless,  one 
can  see  its  suitability  by  comparing  its  effects  with  those  which 
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some  other  forms  might  have  produced.  With  no  one  internal  divi- 
sion indicated  by  rhyme,  the  irregularity  of  Rossetti’s  divisions 
does  not  seem  extreme.  Despite  the  irregularity,  lines  and 
stanzas,  as  well  as  meter,  produce  ample  verse  rhythm  to  endow 
the  subject  with  a dignity  greater  than  that  of  prose.  A more 
urgent  rhythm  would  be  inappropriate  for  the  unadventurous  story; 
a faster  one,  or  the  continuity  of  blank  verse  or  couplets,  would 
not  suggest  as  these  stanzas  do  the  slow,  measured  passage  of 
Dante’s  exile. 

A similarity  to  the  rhyme  arrangement  of  sonnet  quatrains 
may  have  influenced  Rossetti’s  choice  of  the  abba^  scheme  of  "My 
Sister’s  Sleep"  - the  best-known  stanza  he  ever  used,  though  not 
because  of  his  use  of  it  but  because  of  Tennyson’s  in  In  Memoriam, 
published  shortly  afterward.  Tennyson,  Saintsbury  says,  was  the 
first  master  of  the  form, 10  because  by  ending  many  stanzas  with 
commas  or  without  punctuation  he  exploited  their  capacity  for 
linking  well  into  a series.  Undoubtedly  they  do  link  smoothly, 
probably  because  the  interval  between  the  first  rhyme  and  the 
last  is  three  times  farther  than  between  the  rhymes  of  the  enclosed 
couplet,  which  retards  the  realization  that  the  pattern  is  com- 
pleted and  permits  an  easy  extension  of  sense  in  the  next  stanza. 

^History  of  English  Prosody,  III,  312. 
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But  paradoxically  the  stanza  also  closes  with  unusual 

firmness  when  ended  with  a full  stop,  as  Rossetti  invariably  ends 

it.  Saintsbury  recognizes  this  when  he  adds  that  "When  the  thing 

ends  you  feel  that  the  end  is  an  organic  completion,  not  a mere 

19 

cutting  short  because  enough  seems  to  have  been  given."  Apparently 
the  last  line’s  reaching  back  to  the  first  to  complete  the  pattern  - 
something  like  the  numerical  series  1-2-2-1  contrasted  with  the 
alternating  series  1-2-1-2  - halts  all  sense  of  progression  and 
locks  the  stanza  into  a circular  unit.  In>  "My  Sister’s  Sleep," 
this  seems  to  isolate  and  dramatize  the  incidents  of  the  pathetic 
episode  of  a girl’s  death.  Particularly  in  the  early  part,  some 
random,  barely  relevant  impressions  of  the  narrator  in  the  death- 
room  are  curiously  magnified  to  the  significance  that  such  im- 
pressions tend  to  have  during  long,  tense  waiting  - and  the  length 
of  the  waiting  too  is  suggested  by  the  pause  between  the  closed 
stanzas: 

Without,  there  was  a cold  moon  up. 

Of  winter  radiance  sheer  and  thin; 

The  hollow  halo  it  was  in 
Was  like  an  icy  crystal  cup. 

Through  the  small  room,  with  subtle  sound 
Of  flame,  by  vents  the  fireshine  drove 
And  reddened.  In  its  dim  alcove 
The' mirror  shed  a clearness  round. 


^Ibid.,  Ill,  205-206. 
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I had  been  sitting  up  some  nights, 

And  my  tired  mind  felt  weak  and  blank; 

Like  a sharp  strengthening  wine  it  drank 
The  stillness  and  the  broken  lights. 

Of  the  verse  forms  of  other  important  poems,  the  unusual 
stanza  of  "The  Burden  of  Nineveh"  (aaaabccccb^)  has  been  discussed 
in  an  earlier  chapter,  and  so  have  the  Beryl  Songs  of  "Rose  Mary* 
and  the  stanzas  of  Rossetti's  three  refrain  ballads.  About  these 
last,  it  is  worth  observing  that  he  emphasized  their  rhymes  and 
the  rhythm  of  successive  lines  by  avoiding  run-on  lines:  in  "Eden 

Bower"  they  average  only  7.5  per  cent,  in  "Troy  Town"  3.6  per  cent, 
and  "Sister  Helen"  has  none. 

Rossetti  used  couplets  expertly,  as  will  be  shown  presently, 

but  he  wrote  only  one  important  poem,  the  dramatic  monologue  "A 

Last  Confession,"  in  blank  verse.  In  this  form,  lacking  the 

structural  divisions  defined  by  rhyme,  he  seems  not  to  have  felt 

at  home.  The  best  blank  verse  impresses  itself  as  the  one  right 

mode  of  expression  for  its  speaker  and  subject;  and  the  subject 

and  genre  of  Rossetti's  poem,  a dying  Italian's  confession  of 

murdering  the  woman  who  scorned  his  love,  invites  a comparison 

with  Browning's  verse.  Rossetti  criticized  Browning's  crowded 
20 

syntax,  either  not  recognizing  how  it  helps  bring  characters 
to  life  by  simulating  speech  rhythm  or  not  thinking  such  realism 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  a more  graceful  movement.  His  own  blank 


20Pamily- Letters,  II,  370. 
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verse  has  too  much  of  the  flowing  smoothness  of  his  sonnet  meter 
to  suggest  the  excitement  of  the  speaker  or  of  the  events  he 
describes.  Consequently,  though  it  is  otherwise  unexceptionable, 
it  detracts  from  the  poem  by  failing  to  contribute  to  it. 

The  stanzas  of  the  shorter  poems  are  too  various  for  more 

than  a few  of  their  traits  to  be  mentioned.  Some  are  brief,  but 

most  are  longer,  averaging  about  six  to  eight  lines.  The  lines, 

seldom  longer  than  tetrameter,  produce  a prominent  rhythm,  but 

the  stanzas  usually  do  not,  because  they  do  not  recur  enough  times. 

More  often  they  tend  like  sonnets  to  have  a plastic  attractiveness, 

as  with  those;  of  "Love’s  Nocturne,"  elaborate  to  the  extent  of 

having  internal  rhyme  in  the  last  lines: 

Master  of  the  murmuring  courts 

Where  the  shapes  of  sleep  convene  I — 

Lol  my  spirit  here  exhorts 
All  the  powers  of  thy  demesne 
For  their  aid  to  woo  my  queen. 

What  reports 

Yield  thy  jealous  courts  unseen? 

Alternating  rhymes  are  used  throughout  a few  poems, 
particularly  songs  such  as  the  dactylic  "The  Song  of  the  Bower" 
(ababcdcd^) , "Love-Lily"  (ababcdcd^) , and  the  irregular  Sonnet  LI 
of  the  Willowwood  series.  The  reason  is  probably  that  the  avoidance 
of  more  than  one  intervening  line  between  repetitions  of  rhyme 
sounds  keeps  the  rhyme  echoes  rather  strong.  A few  stanzas  com- 
bine alternating' rhyme  with  an  enclosing  pattern,  as  in  "A  Little 
While"  (abbacdc^d-^),  and  others  are  basically  enclosing,  like  the 
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abbabba^  of  "A  Young  Fir-Wood"  and  the  abbacca^  of  "The  Honeysuckle 

and  "The  Sea-Limits, " both  of  which  schemes  resemble  that  of  a 

sonnet  octet  with  a missing  line  in  the  middle. 

Finally,  in  two  stanzas  a greater  variation  of  line  lengths 

than  is  usual  with  Rossetti  suggests  the  subject-matter  of  the  poem 

In  "The  Stream’s  Secret," 

What  thing  unto  mine  ear 
Wouldst  thou  convey, — what  secret  thing, 

0 wandering  water  ever  whispering? 

Surely  thy  speech  shall  be  of  her. 

Thou  Water,  0 thou  whispering  wanderer. 

What  message  dost  thou  bring, 

the  mixture  of  trimeter,  tetrameter,  and  pentameter  lines,  with 

no  consecutive  lines  of  the  same  length,  substitutes  for  a steady 

line  rhythm  a wavering  movement  suggesting  the  unstable  flow  of 

the  stream.  In  "Sunset  Wings," 

To-night  this  sunset  spreads  two  golden  wings 
Cleaving  the  western  sky; 

Winged  too  with  wind  it  is,  and  winnowings 
Of  birds;  as  if  the  day’s  last  hour  in  rings 
Of  strenuous  flight  must  die, 

the  pentameter  lines  above  the  trimeter  lines  suggest  the  spread 
of  wings,  and  the  pattern  may  even  be  regarded  as  a graphic  sym- 
bol of  the  poem’s  central  theme  - the  contraction  in  maturity  of 
the  expansive  hopes  of  youth. 


Ill 

In  this  study  it  has  been  shown  that  Rossetti  enhanced  the 
emotion  of  particular  passages  in  many  poems  by  certain  traits  of 
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meter,  of  rhyme,  or  by  slower  stanzas  among  faster  ones.  In  other 
passages,  and  sometimes  in  those  same  passages,  he  also  enhanced 
it  by  making  the  verse  more  or  less  regular  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  poem.  Three  poems  in  which  this  occurs  may  now  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  stanza  of  "The  Staff  and  Scrip"  is  a ballad  quatrain 
with  all  lines  rhymed  and  an  added  dimeter  line  rhyming  with  line 
four: 

"Who  rules  these  lands?"  the  Pilgrim  said. 
"Stranger,  Queen  Blanche lys." 

"And  who  has  thus  harried  them?"  he  said. 

"It  was  Duke  Luke  did  this: 

God's  ban  be  his!" 

■f  The  Pilgrim  said:  "Where  is  your  house? 

I'll  rest  there,  with  your  will." 

"You've  but  to  climb  these  blackened  boughs 
And  you'll  see  it  over  the  hill, 

For  it  burns  still." 

A final  line  markedly  longer  or  shorter  than  earlier  lines 
strongly  defines  the  end  of  a stanza,  especially  when  it  changes 
an  alternating  rhyme  pattern  by  forming  a closing  couplet.  The 
Spenserian  stanza's  final  hexameter  line  does  this,  while  at  the 
same  time  reaching  ahead  as  if  to  include  more  in  the  stanza. 
Contrastingly,  the  dimeter  line  above  seems  to  make  the  stanza 
close  in  upon  itself,  isolating  it  and,  by  checking  the  quatrain's 
tendency  to  rush  toward  the  next  stanza,  slowing  the  verse  some- 
what - an  effect  suited  to  the  melancholy  story  of  the  pilgrim 
knight  who  gives  his  life  to  serve  a queen. 

In  general,  the  poem  seems  plain  and  laconic;  yet  it  is 


not  unusually  concise  except  in  a few  stanzas  like  the  blunt 
opening  ones  quoted  above.  The  main  cause  seems  to  be  the  short 
final  lines.  They  call  to  mind  the  dimeter  fourth  lines  which 
Keats  gave  the  quatrains  of  "La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci."  Those 
lines,  leaving  the  expected  stanza  pattern  not  quite  completed, 
cause  a sense  of  haunting  unfulfillment  singularly  appropriate 
to  the  subject  of  the  forlorn  knight-at-arms . But  "The  Staff  and 
Scrip’s"  dimeter  lines,  coming  after  completed  quatrains,  are 
like  brief  added  thoughts  which  give  curtness  to  every  stanza. 

Within  stanzas,  the  most  nearly  balanced  division  is  after 
line  two  into  a couplet  and  tercet,  as  occurs  above;  and  this 
is  the  only  division  that  Rossetti  follows  at  all  consistently. 

But  in  many  stanzas  he  disregards  it,  and  he  also  uses  strong 
pauses  within  lines;  this,  augmented  by  frequent  approximate 
rhymes,  produces  casualness: 


The  casualness  is  controlled,  however;  regular  stanzas,  having 
a main  division  at  the  end  of  line  two  and  no  stops  within  a 
line,  are  distributed  in  the  following  order: 


For  him,  the  stream  had  never  well’d 
In  desert  tracts  malign 


So  sweet;'  nor  had  he  ever  felt 
So  faint  in  the  sunshine 


Of  Palestine. 


Stanza 


xv 

xxx 


xliii 


Two  stanzas  assert  the  regular  division  at  the  beginning, 
and  two  return  to  it  for  a formal  close.  In  the  first  third  of 
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the  poem,  preliminary  to  the  main  action,  casualness  predominates. 
In  the  second  third,  as  the  knight  prepares  for  battle  and  goes 
off  to  fight  while  the  Queen  and  her  women  wait,  the  poem  begins 
to  sing  like  a ballad,  by  means  of  such  traditional  devices  as 
a series  of  stanzas  divided  into  a question  and  a response  or 
repeating  a motif  at  the  beginning  ("Oh  what  is  the  light  . . . 

"Oh  what  are  the  sounds  . . . ").  Here  rhythm  is  strengthened 
by  more  frequent  regular  stanzas.  It  is  brought  to  a chanting 

I t 

full  strength  by  the  series  of  eight  regular  stanzas  beginning 
with  stanza  xxx,  as  the  knight  is  carried  back  to  the  Queen  and 
she  laments  over  his  body. 

We  have  seen  earlier  that  during  the  rising  action  of  the 
middle  part  of  "The  Staff  and  Scrip"  the  rhyme  vowel  of  say  begins 
to  be  used  more  frequently.  For  the  most  part  it  does  not  occur 
here  in  the  regularly  divided  stanzas.  But  the  main  concentration 
of  that  rhyme  vowel  in  five  of  six  stanzas  (xxix-xxxiv)  does  al- 
most coincide,  and  obviously  not  be  chance,  with  the  concentra- 
tion of  regular  stanzas:  the  last  four  stanzas  of  the  rhyme  con- 

centration are  the  first  four  of  the  regularly  divided  concentra- 
tion. Tnus  intensity  of  sound  and  stronger  rhythm  are  combined 

pi 

to  heighten  emotion  at  the  climax  of  the  poem. 


21 

My  obvious  approval  of  the  stanza  is  not  shared  by  Albert 
B.  Friedman,  who  condemns  it  because  its  tail  line  caused  Rossetti 
"to  contort  his  sentences"  and  use  "ugly  inversions"  - The  Ballad 
Revival  (Chicago,  196 1),  p.  306.  But  I find  about  the  same  numbep 
eighteen,  of  inversions  as  in  Tennyson’s  "The  lady  of  Shalott, " 
a shorter  poem.  Some  of  Rossetti’s,  such  as  "fair  flew  my  web," 


Of  three  poems  in  tetrameter  couplets  - a juvenile  trans- 
lation of  Per  Arme  Heinrich,  "Ave,"  and  "Jenny'1  - the  last  is  the 
most  important  and  provides  the  best  example  of  Rossetti’s  handling 
of  the  verse.  It  is  a monologue  in  which  an  urbane  and  cultivated 
speaker,  strongly  suggesting  Rossetti,  having  accompanied  a prosti- 
tute to  her  apartment  after  an  evening  of  dancing  with  her,  and 
having  settled  himself  in  a chair  while  she  falls  asleep  with  her 
head  against  his  knee,  reflects  at  length  upon  her  present  and 
prospective  way  of  life.  His  vacillation  between  sentimentality 
about  the  beautiful,  ruined  Jenny  and  cynicism  about  her  avarice 
and  her  tawdry  morality  and  vanity  constitutes  the  conflict  of 
the  poem.  At  dawn  he  goes,  leaving  her  asleep. 

Some  characteristics  of  the  verse  can  be  indicated  by 
comparisons  with  the  use  of  the  same  form  by  Keats  in  "The  Eve 
of  Saint  Mark"  and  by  Browning  in  "The  Italian  in  England." 

Keats  runs  on  no  more  than  an  average  of  one  couplet  in  seven, 
producing  a regularity  appropriate  to  the  sabbath  tranquility 
of  the  town  in  which  his  story  is  set.  The  verse  of  Browning’s 
adventurous  tale  is  far  more  irregular,  with  almost  half  the 
couplets  run  on.  Keats  once  has  sixteen  consecutive  closed  couplets 
and  once  twelve;  Browning  never  has  more  than  four.  Rossetti, 


are  easily  avoidable,  and  none  seem  more  contorted  than  Tennyson’s 
inversion  of  a preposition  and  compound  object  in  "the  willowy 
hills  and  fields  among."  This  is  not  to  absolve  Rossetti  by 
pointing  to  Tennyson’s  guilt  but  to  suggest  that  both  poets 
welcomed,  perhaps  cultivated  the  inversions  as  appropriate 
archaisms. 
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running  on  almost  one  couplet  in  three,  is  also  much  less  regular 
than  Keats.  But  he  is  somewhat  more  regular  than  Browning  - in 
general,  that  is,  for  while  Browning  stays  fairly  close  to  a mean 
of  irregularity,  Rossetti  varies  widely,  becoming  not  only  much 
more  regular  than  Browning  but  sometimes  even  more  irregular. 

For  example,  he  approaches  Keats’  greatest  regularity  when  he 
twice  uses  eight  consecutive  closed  couplets,  twice  nine,  and 
once  fifteen,  but  when  he  runs  on  six  consecutive  couplets  he 
goes  beyond  Browning,  who  never  runs  on  more  than  four.  Again, 
Browning’s  verse,  averaging  punctuation  every  .8  lines,  is  more 
staccato  than  Rossetti's,  which  averages  punctuation  every  .96 
lines.  And  Rossetti  several  times  has  a flowing  passage  of  three 
lines  or  more  uninterrupted  by  punctuation  - longer  than  any  of 
Browning's  - and  he  once  has  one  of  five  lines,  nevertheless, 
Rossetti  has  six  lines  (of  391)  with  three  or  more  internal  punc- 
tuated pauses,  whereas  Browning  has  only  one  line  (of  162)  so 
choppy. 

Thus  Rossetti's  verse  is  generally  more  regular  and  smooth 
than  Browning's  - though  not  languid  like  his  blank  verse  in  "A 
last  Confession, 11  partly  because  the  shorter  form  is  faster.  For 
that  matter,  the  gracefulness  which  the  verse  of  Jenny  does  have 
suits  its  polished  speaker  - as  gracefulness  did  not  suit  the 
excited  murderer  of  "A  last  Confession"  - and  so  does  the  artifice 
of  rhyme  and  rhyme-established  structure. 

And  the  verse  is  more  varied  than  Browning's.  Wow  the  short 


couplet,  with  lines  and  rhymes  recurring  more  frequently  than  in 
the  heroic  couplet,  tends  to  become  monotonous  quickly  if  syntax 
conforms  too  regularly  to  verse,  especially  when  syntactical  ele- 
ments are  parallel,  or  if  mid-point  pauses  divide  too  many  lines 
into  halves.  Such  monotony  Rossetti  employed  for  the  mood  of 
certain  passages.  But  the  general  need  to  avoid  it  makes  a modicum 
of  variety  desirable.  However,  Rossetti’s  occasional  extreme 
variety  might  seem  merely  eccentric  unless  it  answers  some  further 
purpose.  That  it  does  so  in  "Jenny"  can  be  observed  in  a few 
passages,  beginning  with  the  opening  paragraph,  in  which  I leave 
spaces  between  couplets  to  make  their  treatment  more  apparent: 

Lazy  laughing  languid  Jenny, 

Fond  of  a kiss  and  fond  of  a guinea, 

Whose  head  upon  my  knee  to-night 

Rests  for  a while,  as  if  grown  light  ' 

With  all  our  dances  and  the  sound  £ 

To  which  the  wild  tunes  spun  you  round: 

Fair  Jenny  mine,  the  thoughtless  queen 
Of  kisses  which  the  blush  between 

Could  hardly  make  much  daintier; 

Whose  eyes  are  as  blue  skies,  whose  hair  10 

Is  countless  gold  incomparable: 

Fresh  flower,  scarce  touched  with  signs  that  tell 

Of  Love’s  exuberant  hotbed: — Way, 

Poor  flower  left  torn  since  yesterday 

Until  to-morroij  leave  you  bare;  15 

Poor  handful  of  bright  spring-water 

Flung  in  the  whirlpool’s  shrieking  face; 

Poor  shameful  Jenny,  full  of  grace 

Thus  with  your  head  upon  my  knee; — 

Whose  person  or  whose  purse  may  be  20 

The  lodestar  of  your  reverie? 


The  verse  is  most  irregular,  with  seven  couplets  run  on 
of  nine  couplets  and  a tercet.  More  than  that,  it  is  unorthodox 
because  of  five  consecutive  rhyme-broken,  or  "contradictory" 
couplets,  in  which  conventional  practice  is  inverted  by  punctuating 
the  end  of  opening  lines  (heavily,  in  four  cases)  and  running  on 
closing  lines.  So  long  a series  makes  the  deliberateness  of  the 
irregularity  obvious,  of  course,  and  this  is  not  merely  artistic 
vanity  on  Rossetti’s  part;  if  he  had  allowed  the  irregularity  to 
be  regarded  as  incompetence,  the  poem  would  have  been  damaged  at 
the  beginning. 

The  impression  of  indiscipline  and  willfulness  in  the  verse 
comports  with  the  speaker's  mood.  Here  at  the  first,  he  reveals 
his  conflicting  feelings  about  Jenny  - a sentimental  concern  for 
a "poor  flower  left. torn,"  and  a mocking  irony,  suggested  by  the 
child's  rhyme  effect  of  the  opening  couplet’s  falling  meter  and 
alliterated  sing-song  phrasing  (ironic  because  Jenny  is  anything 
but  childishly  innocent)  and  by  the  word  play  of  "flower  ...  of 
Love's  . . .hotbed,"  "shameful  Jenny,  full  of  grace,"  and  "whose 
person  or  whose  purse."  And  not  only  is  a conflict  between  pity 
and  cynicism  reflected  in  the  contrary  verse,  but  so  also  is 
excitement  from  the  gaiety  of  the  evening.  The  speaker's  emotions 
have  not  settled  down,  and  neither  has  the  verse. 

In  the  second  paragraph,  the  speaker's  thoughts  turn  to 
his  normally  quiet  life,  and  the  verse  accordingly  becomes  con- 
trastingly regular: 
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This  room  of  yours,/  ray  Jenny,  looks 
A change  from  mine/  so  full  of  books. 

Whose  serried  ranks  hold  fast,  forsooth. 

So  many  captive  hours  of  youth, — 25 

The  hours  they  thieve/  from  day  and  night 
To  make  one’s  cherished  work  cone  right, 

And  leave  it  wrong/  for  all  their  theft. 

Even  as  to-night/  my  work  .was  left: 

Until  I vowed/  that  since  my  brain  30 

And  eyes  of  dancing  seemsed  so  fain, 

My  feet  should  have  some  dancing  too: — 

And  thus  it  was/  I met  with  you. 

Well,  I suppose  ’twas  hard  to  part, 

For  here  I am./  And  now,  sweetheart,  35 

•You  seem  too  tired/  to  get  to  bed. 

Here  the  couplet  form  is  emphatically  asserted  by  consecutive 
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closed  couplets.  Only  20  per  cent  of  the  lines  are  run  on,  about 
half  the  poem’s  average.  Stability  is  added  by  mid-line  caesuras 
(marked  by  virgules)  in  60  per  cent  of  the  lines,  compared  to  the 
average  of  35  per  cent.  The  principal  irregularity,  a full  stop 
within  line  thirty-five,  occurs  appropriately  at  the  point  where 
the  speaker’s  thoughts  return  to  Jenny  and  his  present  unusual 
situation.  The  paragraph  ends,  it  may  be  noticed,  with  the  first 
line  of  a couplet  whose  second  line  begins. the  next  paragraph  - a 
linking  device  used  frequently  in  the  poem. 

The  poem  continues  in  a moderately  irregular  and  moderately 
varied  verse,  except  that  one  paragraph  (11.  185-202)  in  which  the 
speaker  describes  the  sheltered  life  of  his  Cousin  Nell,  so  dif- 
ferent from  Jenny’s,  is  exceptionally  regular  like  the  example 
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above.  In  both  these  paragraphs,  as  has  been  observed,  meter  is 
also  unusually  regular.  Later  occurs  a paragraph  with  a quite 
regular  beginning,  as  the  speaker  reflects  that  Jenny's  features, 
if  immortalized  by  a painter,  would  be  a permanent  record  of  the 
beauty  of  God's  creation: 

Fair  shines  the  gilded  aureole  230 

In  which  our  highest  painter  place 
Some  living  woman's  simple  face. 

And  the  stilled  features  thus  descried 
As  Jenny's  long  throat  droops  aside, — 

The  shadows  where  the  cheeks  are  thin,  235 

And  pure  wide  curve  from  ear  to  chin, — 

With  Raffael's,  Leonardo's  hand 

To  show  them  to  men's  souls,  might  stand. 

Whole  ages  long,  the  whole  world  through. 

For  preachings  of  what  God  can  do.  2l;0 

Suddenly  - the  more  suddenly  because  the  change  occurs  within  a 
paragraph  - the  speaker  thinks  of  hov;  Jenny  has  been,  not  im- 
mortalized but  degraded  by  man,  and  her  future  ruined;  he  asks 
what  compensation  God  will  have  for  her;  and  he  finds  no  answer. 

A highly  irregular  verse  contrasting  with  the  preceding  lines  is 
produced  by  internal  stops  and  six  run-on  lines  in  succession, 
and  it  makes  the  speaker's  ideas  a passionate  outburst: 

What  has  man  done  here?  How  atone, 

Great  God,  for  this  which  man  has  done? 

And  for  the  body  and  soul  which  by 

Man's  pitiless  doom  must  now  comply 

With  lifelong  hell,  what  lullaby  2U5 

Of  sweet  forgetful  second  birth 
Remains?  All  dark.  Mo  sign  on  earth 


What  measure  of  God’s  rest  endows 
The  many  mansions  of  his  house. 

The  effect  is  of  feeling  so  .strong  that  it  has  almost  broken 
free  of  form  - almost  but  not  quite,  because  of  the  impression 
of  deliberateness  in  the  nice  contrast  of  the  terse  sentence 
"All  dark"  with  the  longer,  rushing  sentences  before  and  after  it. 

A later  paragraph  on  a related  theme  - lust,  the  ugly 
distortion  of  love,  which  is  at  once  Jenny’s  support  and  her  ruin  - 
exhibits  a different  modification  of  emotion  by  verse.  That  emo- 
tion, disgust  as  indicated  by  the  repulsive  symbol  of  a toad,  and 
anger,  takes  the  form  of  a denunciation  of  the  spiritual  coldness, 
the  utter  selfishness,  and  the  deplorable  perdurance  of  lust: 

like  a toad  within  a stone 
Seated  while  Time  crumbles  on; 

Which,  sits  there  since  the  earth  was  curs’d 

For  Man’s  transgression  at  the  first;  285 
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Which,  living  through  all  penturies. 

Wot  once  has  seen  the  sun  arise; 

Whose  life,  to  its  cold  circle  charmed, 

The  earth’s  whole  summers  have  not  warmed; 

Which  always — witherso  the  stone  290 

Be  flung — sits  there,  deaf,  blind,  alone;  — 

Aye,  and  shall  not  be  driven  out 
Till  that  which  shuts  him  round  about 

Break  at  the  very  Master’s  stroke, 

And  the  dust  thereof  vanish  as  smoke,  295 

* 

And  the  seed  of  Man  vanish  as  dust: — 

Even  so  within  this  world  is  Lust. 

The  meter  is  somewhat  irregular,  as  if  in  response  to  feeling,  but 

the  couplet  arrangement  is  regular,  as  if  to  contain  feeling.  Syntax 


not  only  conforms  to  lines  and  couplets  but  is  also  unusually 
parallel:  dependent  clauses  in  four  successive  couplets  (11.  28U- 

291)  help  build  up  a forceful  rhythm,  which  becomes  faster  when 
lines,  the  last  three,  rather  than  couplets  are  made  the  main 
units  of  syntax,  like  three  concluding  blows  of  the  denunciation. 
Such  regularity-  confines  emotional  ideas  which  might  have  been 
an  outburst  as  in  the  preceding  example,  into  a controlled 
anger  - feeling  is  expressed  by  tension  between  itself  and  form, 
not  by  release  of  tension. 

The  examples  above  reveal  a skillful  manipulation  of 
verse  to  produce  or  modify  emotion.  Wo  similar  variations  occur 
in  Keats’  "The  Eve  of  Saint  Mark,"  because  there  are  no  changes 
in  mood  which  would  call  for  them.  None  occur  in  Browning’s  "The 
Italian  in  England"  either,  but  in  that  poem  the  mood  of  one 
passage  does  vary  markedly  from  the  general  excitement.  When  the 
Italian  patriot  has  ended  his  adventurous  tale  of  escape  from 
death,  his  tone  becomes  quiet  as  he  says  nostalgically  and  sadly 
that  he  would  like  an  hour’s  visit  in  Italy  with  the  woman  who 
saved  his  life.  But  the  verse  of  this  subdued  closing  does  not 
change  from  its  restless  irregularity  elsewhere,  as  it  rauld  have 
changed,  one  feels  sure,  in  a poem  by  Rossetti. 

"The  Blessed  Damozel"  could  hardly  have  a more  suitable 
stanza  than  its  ballad  sestet.  As  in  quatrains,  the  couplet 
rhythm  is  a steady  advance,  not  halted  by  a change  of  rhyme 
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pattern  at  the  end.  (When  it  must  he  halted  for  the  interrupting 
stanzas  of  the  lover  on  earth,  Rossetti  halts  it  with  parentheses.) 
But  the  sestet’s  length  slows  the  rhythm  and  makes  the  episodes  in 
heaven  a stately  procession,  quietly  pausing  but  not  stopping  be- 
tween stanzas.  Indeed,  the  simple,  even  rhythm  acting  with  the 
religious  elements  in  the  poem  has  a ritual  quality,  which  makes 
o.nc  feel  that  Rossetti’s  "Ave,"  about  the  Virgin  Mary,  would  have 
been  a more  notable  poem  with  an  appropriate  stanza  instead  of 
couplets.  Finally,  the  obviousness  of  the  sestet's  regular  divi- 
sion into  three  sense  couplets  mades  the  irregularity  of  variant 
divisions  obvious  also,  and  strengthens  the  effects  of  such 
irregularity. 

Many  of  the  poem's  stanzas  are  almost  perfectly  regular, 
some  are  moderately  irregular  in  different  ways,  and  a few  are 
quite  irregular.  The  result  is  a most  pleasing  variety,  as  critics 
generally  have  remarked.  But  the  stanzas  have  an  emotional  effect 
beyond  that  pleasure.  This  may  be  shown  by  employing  the  division 
of  the  poem  used  earlier  to  show  a distribution  of  traits  of  meter  - 
for  the  traits  of  stanzas  accompany  and  cooperate  with  those  metrical 
traits.  The  division,  to  repeat,  is  into  heaven  passages,  in 
which  anapests  and  ionic  feet  give  a metrical  lift  to  happy  ideas, 
and  earth  passages,  in  which  initial  spondees  and  inverted  feet 
dramatize  troubled  ideas.  The  earth  passages  are  three  stanzas, 
iv,  xi,  and  xvii,  in  which  the  lover  expresses  yearning  and  despair, 
and  parts  of  three  others  in  which  earth  and  the  lower  worlds  are 
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described  from  the  viewpoint  of  heaven  - the  last  four  lines  of 
stanza  vi,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  lines  of  stanza  ix,  and 
the  last  four  lines  of  stanza  x. 

The  most  irregular  verse,  it  may  be  said  at  the  outset, 
occurs  in  earth  passages,  where  it  augments  emotional  disturbance. 
Regular  verse  occurs  only  in  heaven  passages,  where  it  tends  to 
give  an  underlying  serenity  to  predominantly  joyous  feelings. 

The  first  three  stanzas,  describing  the  damozel,  illustrate 
the  general  regularity  of  heaven  passages,  and  also  give  an  idea 
of  the  stanzas’  felicitous  movement.  The  fourth  stanza,  in  which 
the  lover  speaks,  shows  the  irregularity  of  earth  passages: 

i  The  blessed  damozel  leaned  out 
From  the  gold  bar  of  Heaven; 

Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depth 
Of  waters  stilled  at  even; 

She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand, 

And  the  stars  in  here  hair  were  seven. 

ii  Her  robe,  ungirt  from  clasp  to  hem. 

No  wrought  flowers  did  adorn, 

But  a white  rose  of  Mary’s  gift, 

For  service  meetly  worn; 

Her  hair  that  lay  along  her  back 
Was  yellow  like  ripe  corn. 

iii  Herseemed  she  scarce  had  been  a day- 
One  of  God's  choristers; 

The  wonder  was  not  yet  quite  gone 
From  that  still  look  of  hers; 

Albeit,  to  them  she  left,  her  day 
Had  counted  as  ten  years. 

iv  (To  one,  it  is  ten  years  of  years. 

. . . Yet  now,  and  in  this  place. 

Surely  she  leaned  o'er  me — her  hair 
Fell  all  about  my  face  . . . 

Nothing:  the  autumn-fall  of  leaves. 

The  whole  year  sets  apace.) 
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The  contrast  is  marked  between  the  first  three  stanzas' 
regular  division  into  three  flowing  sense  couplets,  scarcely  in- 
terrupted even  by  commas  within  lines,  and  the  fourth  stanza's 
irregularity  - the  breaking  of  couplet  form  by  a stop  after  the 
first  line  and  only  a weak  pause  after  the  second,  and  by  another 
stop  after  line  five,  the  interruption  of  rhythm  by  strong  pauses 
within  lines  three  and  five.  And  the  contrast  in  feeling  produced 
by  its  uneven  movement  is  also  marked.  The  two  other  earth  stanzas 
in  which  the  lover  speaks  follow: 

xi  (Ah  sweetl  Even  now,  in  that  bird’s  song, 

Strove  not  her  accents  there, 

Fain  to  be  hearkened?  When  those  bells 
Possessed  the  mid-day  air. 

Strove  not  her  steps  to  reach  my  side 
Down  all  the  echoing  stair?) 


xvii  (A  las  I we  two,  we  two,  thou  say'stl 

• Yea,  one  wast  thou  with  me 
That  once  of  old.  But  shall  God  life 
To  endless  unity 

The  soul  whose  likeness  with  thy  soul 
Was  but  its  love  for  thee?) 

In  stanza  xvii  the  irregularity  of  two  run-on  couplets 
and  a stop  in  the  third  line  is  obvious.  Stanza  xi  is  the  least 
irregular  of  these  three,  despite  the  stop  within  its  third  line, 
because  all  couplets  end  with  punctuation.  But  the  pause  after 
the  first  couplet  is  weak  (it  was  unpunctuated  in  all  versions  of 
the  poem  but  the  last) . And  the  stanza  is  more  irregular  than  any 
heaven  stanza,  with  the  possible  exception  of  stanza  xxiii.  For 
although  three  of  the  others  (xv,  xx,  xxi)  have  one  run-on  couplet. 
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and  one  (xii)  has  a full  stop  within  a line,  only  stanza  xxiii 
has  both.  That  stanza  will  be  shown  presently. 

In  the  three  other  earth  stanzas,  the  verse  is  regular 
when  the  subject  is  the  daraozel  and  heaven  but  irregular  in  those 
parts  (italicized  below)  in  which  attention  is  directed  to  the 
lower  worlds.  Indeed,  the  correspondence  is  striking  in  stanza 
vi,  in  which  after  a regular  sense  couplet  describing  the  damozel’s 
location,  the  verse  becomes  relatively  formless  as  it  describes 
the  worlds  of  time,  and  in  stanza  x,  which  starts  irregularly  but 
becomes  regular  as  she  begins  to  speak: 

vi  It  lies  in  Heaven,  across  the  flood 

Of  ether,  as  a bridge. 

Beneath,  the  tides  of  day  and  night 
With  flame  and  darkness  ridge  ’ 

The  void,"  as~  low  as~~ where  'this  earth 
Spins  like  a fretful  midge". 


ix  From  the  fixed  place  of  Heaven  she  saw 
Time  like  a pulse  shake  fierce 
Through  all  the  worlds.  Her  gaze  still  strove 
Within  the  gulf  to  pierce- 
Its  path;  and  now  she  spoke  as  when 
The  stars  sang  in  their  spheres. 

x The  sun  was  gone  now;  the  curled  moon 
T?as  like  a little  feather 
Fluttering  far  down  the  gulf;  and  now 
She  spoke  through  the’ "still  weather. 

Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  the  stars 
Had  when  they  sang  together. 

The  least  regular  heaven  passage  consists  of  four  stanzas 
(xx-xxiii)  in  which  drama  rises  to  the  climax  of  the  poem  as  the 
damozel  imagines  herself  and  her  lover  pleading  before  Mary  and 
Christ  to  be  allowed  to  live  together  in  heaven,  and  then  believes 


that  she  sees  the  lover  arriving.  Three  (xx,  xxi,  xxiii)  have  a 
run-on  sense  couplet  and  one  of  these  (xxiii)  has  an  intralineal 
stop;  the  other  (xxii)  has  a pause  within  line  four  stronger  than 
the  couplet-ending  pause  after  that  line.  (Of  heaven  stanzas  else- 
where, only  xii  and  xv  seem  as  irregular  as  these.)  If  one  be:  's 
in  mind  the  strict  regularity  of  the  first  three  stanzas,  which 
is  augmented  by  not  less  than  seven  other  regular  stanzas  (v,  vii, 
viii,  xiii,  xiv,  xviii,  xix)  preceding  the  passage  below,  the 
subtle  effect  of  the  damozel's  gentle  irregularity  in  suggesting 
emotional  tension  may  be  appreciated.  Here  too,  some  irregularity 
of  meter  reinforces  the  effect.  As  was  observed  earlier,  lines 
dramatized  by  initial  spondees  and  inverted  feet,  although  most 
frequent  in  earth  passages,  are  more  frequent  in  these  stanzas 
than  in  other  heaven  passages: 

xx  "He  shall  fear,  haply,  and  be  dumb: 

Then  will  I lay  my  cheek 
To  his,  and  tell  about  our  love. 

Not  once  abashed  or  weak: 

And  the  dear  Mother  will  approve 
My  pride,  and  let  me  speak." 

xxi  "Herself  shall  bring  us,  hand  in  hand 

To  Him  round  whom  all  souls 
Knee,  the  clear-ranged  unnumbered  heads 
Bowed  with  their  aureoles: 

And  angels  meeting  us  shall  sing 
To  their  citherns  and  citoles." 

xxii  "There  will  I ask  of  Christ  the  Lord 

Thus  much  for  him  and  me: — 

Only  to  live  as  once  on  earth 
With  Love, — only  to  be. 

As  then  awhile,  for  ever  now 
Together,  I and  he." 
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xxiii  She  gazed  and  listened  and  then  said, 

Less  sad  of  speech  than  mild, — 

"All  this  is  when  he  comes."  She  ceased. 

The  light  thrilled  toward  her,  fill’d 
With  angels  in  strong  level  flight. 

Her  eyes  prayed,  and  she  smil'd. 

The  last  stanza  above,  xxiii,  has  the  disregard  of  couplet 
form  found  in  earth  stanzas,  but  it  seems  less  irregular  than  those 
stanzas  because  of  its  main  division  into  .two  nearly  symmetrical 
sense  tercets.  That  division  effectively  dramatizes  the  climactic 
moment  when  the  damozel,  ending  her  reverie,  thinks  her  lover  is 
actually  being  escorted  to  her.  ' Presenting  that  event  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a stanza  would  not  have  emphasized  it  as  much  as  splitting 
this  stanza,  like  no  other  in  the  poem,  exactly  in  the  middle. 

The  prevalence  of  irregular  stanzas  in  excited  passages 
may  explain  one  change  in  the  poem.  In  1850  Rossetti  added  five 
stanzas,  of  which  four  were  discarded  in  later  versions.  Professor 
Baum  points  to  unsatisfactory  ideas  which  account  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  three  of  them,  but  he  sees  no  reason  why  the  pleasing 
stanza  via  was  not  retained,  and  he  is  not  satisfied  with  Dr. 
Knickerbocker's  explanation  that  the  stanza's  emphasis  on  silence 

in  heaven  contradicts  references  elsewhere  to  singing  and  talking 
23 

there.  A better  explanation  may  be  that  the  stanza  was  discarded 
because  of  its  form;  it  is  a most  serene  heaven  stanza,  but  with 

pp 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  The  Blessed  Damozel,  pp.  xiv-xv,  xvn. 

2%.  L.  Knickerbocker,  "Rossetti's  'The  Blessed  Damozel,'" 
Studies  in  Philology,  XXIX  (1932),  b97 . 
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two  run-on  couplets  and  a stop  in  line  three  it  lias  the  restless 
irregularity  of  earth  stanzas: 

via  But  in  those  tracts,  with  her,  it  was 
The  peace  of  utter  light 
And  silence.  For  no  breeze  may  stir 
Along  the  steady  flight 
Of  Seraphim;  no  echo  there, 

Beyond  all  depth  or  height. 

This  raises  a question.  Although  the  disposition  of 
irregular  stanzas  in  excited  passages  may  have  resulted,  not  from 
a preconceived  plan,  but  simply  from  Rossetti's  artistic  instinct 
responding  to  the  mood  of  those  passages,  he  must  have  been  aware 
of  that  correspondence  of  verse  and  mood  and  he  must  have  thought 
it  appropriate.  Then  why  should  he  have  constructed  in  1850  a 
stanza  which  patently  contradicts  that  correspondence?  I can  only 
suggest  that  artistic  instinct  failed  him  in  this  case,  as  it 
apparently  did  with  several  other  aspects  of  the  inferior  1850 
version,  and  that  his  later  recognition  of  the  fact  caused  him 
to  abandon  the  stanza. 

Even  when  Rossetti's  verse  varies  from  the  obvious  propor- 
tions of  regular  divisions  within  stanzas,  it  nevertheless  retains 
generally  an  impression  of  balanced  structure,  produced  by  arrange- 
ments of  punctuated  and  unpunctuated  pauses  within  and  at  the  end 
of  lines.  These  arrangements  are  too  various,  too  much  a product 
of  an  instinct  for  harmonious  phrasing  rather  than  a system,  to 
be  readily  defined.  But  a few  examples  will  exhibit  their  quality. 
One  case,  noticed  in  "Jenny,"  is  the  two-word  sentence  "All  dark" 
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between  contrastingly  long  sentences.  In  an  irregular  stanza  of 
"My  Sister’s  Sleep," 

Twe Ive  struck.  That  sound,  by  dwindling  years 
Heard  in  each  hour,  crept  off;  and  then 
The  ruffled  silence  spread  again. 

Like  water  that  a pebble  stirs, 

The  two  pauses  early  in  the  first  line  are  balanced  by  two  late 

in  the  second  line,  after  an  intervening  phrase  exactly  one  line 

in  length.  And  the  last  two  lines  become  regular,  it  may  be 

noticed,  as  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  striking  clock  subsides 

into  silence.  In  another  stanza  of  that  poem. 

Her  little  work-table  was  spread 
With  work  to  finish.  For  the  glare 
Made  by  her  candle,  she  had  care 
To  work  some  distance  from  the  bed, 

symmetry  is  produced  by  pauses  in  the  same  position  in  lines  two 

and  three,  with  again  a phrase  of  exactly  one  line  between  then, 

and  with  the  clauses  before  and  after  the  pauses  being  nearly  equal 

in  length.  In  still  another  stanza  of  "My  Sister’s  Sleep," 

Through  the  small  room,  with  subtle  sound 
Of  flame,  by  vents  the  fireshine  drove 
And  reddened.  In  its  dim  alcove 
The  mirror  shed  a clearness  round, 

the  elements  between  punctuation  marks  become  proportionately 

longer  in  an  almost  exactly  mathematical  progression  of  four,  six, 

nine,  and  fifteen  syllables.  In  these  examples,  of  many  which 

might  be  offered  from  various  poems,  the  proportioned  arrangements 

which  become  apparent  when  regular  divisions  indicated  by  rhyme 

are  departed  from,  contrast  with  those  divisions,  producing  an 

effect  liKb  counterpoint. 
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Such  cases  rarely  occur  at  the  end  of  poems,  however. 

There  one  usually  finds  at  least  a return  to  normal  regularity, 

as  in  the  last  two  stanzas  of  "The  Staff  and  Scrip.. 11  And  not 

infrequently  pauses  within  lines,  and  sometimes  otner  devices 

as  well,  are  designed  to  add  still  more  balance  and  formality. 

An  example  is  the  last  two  stanzas  of  "My  Sister's  Sleep": 

Our  mother  bowed  herself  and  wept: 

And  both  my  arms  fell,  and  I said, 

"God  knows  I knew  that  she  was  dead." 

And  there,  all. white,  my  sister  slept. 

Then  kneeling,  upon  Christmas  morn 
A little  after  twelve  o'clock, 

We  said,  ere  the  first  quarter  struck, 

"Christ's  blessing  on  the  newly  born!" 

The  penultimate  stanza  is  divided  with  greater  symmetry  than  any 

other  in  the  poem  into  three  statements,  a-bb-a,  one  each  for  the 

mother,  for  the  son,  and  for  the  sister,  uniting  the  family 

prosodicaily,  so  to  speak,  even  as  death  separates  the  sister. 

The  last  stanza,  with  the  regular  division  ab-ba,  gets  added 

symmetry  from  the  metrical  and  sonal  correspondence  of  "Then 

kneeling"  and  "Christ's  blessing,"  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 

and  last  lines. 

At  the  conclusion  of  "Jenny,"  the  penultimate  paragraph 

is  divided  into  a four- line  question  and  four- line  answer: 

And  must  I mock  you  to  the  last, 

Ashamed  of  my  own  shame, --aghast 
.Because  some  thoughts  not  born  amiss 
Rose  at  a poor  fair  face  like  this? 

Well,  of  such  thoughts  so  much  I know: 

In  my  life,  as  in  hers,  they  show. 

By  a far  gleam  which  I may  near, 

A dark  path  I can  strive  to  clear. 

Only  one  kiss.  Good-bye,  my  dear. 
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The  poem  is  ended  neatly  and  emphatically  by  separating  the  third 

line  of  a triplet  for  a one-line  paragraph  whose  division  into  two 

four-syllable  sentences  reflects  the  division  of  the  preceding 

paragraph.  Diction  too  is  balanced:  of  only  six  disyllables  in 

the  passage,  four  occur  at  opposite  ends  of  two  successive  lines. 

Ashamed  of  my  own  shame,— aghast 
Because  some  thoughts  not  born  amiss , 

and  the  other  two  begin  the  sentences  of  the  final  line, 

Only  one  kiss.  Good-bye,  my  dear. 

And  even  semantic  balance  is  added  by  antonyms  near  the  beginning 

and  at  the  end  of  the  first  line  of  the  final  triplet,  and  by 

antonyms  by  punning  in  the  second  line: 

By  a far  gleam  which  I may  near, 

A darlTpath  I can  strive  to  clear. 

One  might  have  expected  that  the  concluding  mood  of  "The 

Blessed  Damozel,"  with  the  damozel  disappointed  and  weeping  and 

her  lover  still  earthbound  and  tormented,  would  have  resulted  in 

verse  as  irregular  as  that  of  other  emotionally  disturbed  passages. 

But  that  was  not  Rossetti's  way  with  a poem;  he  made  the  final 

stanza  the  most  symmetrical  of  all  by  means  of  parallel  parenthet.^al 

sentences  at  its  beginning  and  end: 

xx iv  (I  saw  her  smile.)  But  soon  their  path 
Was  vague  in  distant  spheres: 

And  then  she  cast  her  arms  along 
The  golden  barriers. 

And  laid  her  face  between  her  hands, 

And  wept.  (I  heard  her  tears.) 

Again  verse  unites  the  persons  of  the  poem,  however  apar^  uhey 
are  actually  left.  And  such  an  exceptionally  formal  stanza 
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creates  a final  equipoise.  Although  the  story  is  left  unsettled 
(Will  the  lovers  never  be  joined?),  and  the  lovers’  feelings  too,  the 
poem  itself  is  finished. 

The  main  traits  of  Rossetti's  arrangements  of  syntax  into 
lines  and  larger  verse  units  may  be  briefly  summarized.  He  pre- 
ferred the  more  complex  and  strictly  defined  structure  of  sonnets 
and  stanzas  to  that  of  continuous  couplets  and  blank  verse,  he 
almost  invariably  made  stanzas  integral  units  by  closing  them 
with  a strong  punctuation,  and  he  tended  to  conform  to  rhyme- indicated 
sense  divisions- within  stanzas  except  when  some  artistic  purpose 
was  served  by  deviating  from  them. 

The  sonnets  generally  have  a formal  regularity  approached 
only  by  those  of  Keats  and  Sidney,  resulting  from  pronounced  sense 
divisions  between  octets  and  sestets,  and,  usually,  symmetrical 
subdivisions,  most  often  the  classic  two  quatrains  and  two  tercets, 
emphasized  by  a tendency  to  avoid  strong  pauses  at  other  points. 

The  reason  this  structure  is  not  adhered  to  invariably  is  that, 
as  Rossetti  said,  he  valued  subject  matter  more  than  strict  form 
and  welcomed  some  amount  of  variety.  But  he  wanted  rhyme  divisions 
to  correspond  with  these  various  structural  divisions,  which  may 
have  influenced  his  use  of  the  Italian  sonnet  instead  of  the  less 
adaptable  English  scheme,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  a reason 
for  his  favoring  the  adaptable  sestet  schemes  cddccd  and  cddcee. 


Another  reason  may  have  been  that  these,  as  well  as  some  of  his 
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other  schemes,  by  repeating  the  enclosed  quatrain  pattern  of  the 
octet,  satisfied  his  preference  for  harmony  instead  of  orthodox 
contrast.  On  the  whole,  his  sonnets  give  an  impression  of  strong 
feeling  shaped  into  pleasingly  proportioned  form. 

In  most  narrative  poems  a strong  rhythm  is  produced  by 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  relatively  short  stanzas  and  their 
regularly  asserted  internal  divisions.  It  varies  from  the  brisk 
advance  of  quatrains,  tempered  by  occasional  quintains  and  sestets, 
in  the  adventurous  "Stratton  Water"  and  "The  King's  Tragedy"  to  a 
slower  all-quintain  movement  in  the  brooding  "Rose.  Mary"  and  the 
melancholy  "The  Staff  and  Scrip."  Rhythm  is  deemphasized  within 
stanzas  by  the  avoidance  of  a consistent  division  to  suit  the 
somewhat  prose- like  narratives  of  "Dante  at  Verona"  and  "The  Bride's 
Prelude."  In  the  latter  poem  and  in  "The  White  Ship"  stanzas  are 
most  open  to  criticism,  because  they  have  a slow  progression 
which  compounds  the  slowness  of  the  stories. 

Of  other  forms,  the  In  Memoriam  quatrain  of  "My  Sister's 
Sleep,"  isolating  and  emphasizing  events,  creates  an  effect  more 
dramatic  than  rhythmic  or  plastic.  The  blank  verse  of  "A  last 
Confession"  is  competent  but  not  distinguished  by  any  enhancement 
of  emotion  - which  suggests  that  a failure  to  exploit  it  fully  may 
have  caused  Rossetti's  avoidance  of  it  thereafter.  The  various 
and  sometimes  ingenious  stanzas  of  miscellaneous  lyrics  tend  to 
be  longer  and  more  complex  than  those  of  narratives,  to  employ 
enclosing  schemes  more  often  than  alternating  schemes,  and  to 
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produce  a plastic  impression  more  than  a prominent  rhythm. 

Rhythm  is  manipulated  within  some  poems  to  enhance  emotion. 

In  "The  King's  Tragedy"  certain  dramatic  passages  are  slowed  by 
concentrations  of  quintains  and  sestets.  A disregard  of  divisions 
within  stanzas  early  in  "The  Staff  and  Scrip"  changes  to  a con- 
sistent observance  of  them  for  a strong  rhythm  which,  assisted 
by  an  intensification  of  rhyme  sound,  dramatizes  the  climax.  The 
tetrameter  couplets  of  "Jenny,"  moderately  irregular  in  general, 
become  much  more  irregular  or  strikingly  regular  to  modify  or 
augment  the  mood  of  certain  passages.  And  in  "The  Blessed  Damozel" 
the  ballad  sestet  is  divided  regularly  into  three  couplets  in 
calm  passages,  but  those  divisions  are  disregarded  and  stops  are 
introduced  within  lines  to  create  irregularity  that  combines  with 
metrical  irregularity  in  accentuating  the  emotional  disturbance 
of  other  passages. 

Finally,  even  when  Rossetti's  syntax  deviates  from  regular 
verse  divisions,  pauses  within  lines  tend  to  occur  in  well-propor- 
tioned arrangements  that  produce  a general  impression  of  harmony 
and  control.  And  at  the  end  of  poems,  where  regular  divisions 
are  usually  returned  to,  such  pauses  often  add  a touch  of  exceptionally 
formal  symmetry. 


CONCLUSION 


A part  of  the  foregoing  studies  of  meters,  rhymes  and 
other  sound  echoes,  and  arrangements  of  lines  and  larger  units, 
has  described  the  general  characteristics  of  Rossetti's  use  of 
those  elements.  A larger  part  has  shown  variations  in  their  use 
which  give  different  poems  their  special  prosodic  qualities. 

And  an  attempt  has  been  made  throughout  to  show  how  those  qualities 
act  together  with  subject  matter  to  create  the  emotional  meaning 
of  the  poetry.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  study,  the  more  im- 
portant traits  of  the  verse  elements  and  their  emotional  effects 
have  been  summarized.  Since  those  effects  differ  in  each  poem, 
the  main  generalization  to  be  made  about  them  is  simply  that  they 
occur  - that  the  verse  is  consistently  given  qualities  which, 
rather  than  conflicting  with  the  mood  of  the  subject  matter  or 
leaving  it  unaffected,  enhance  it.  Indeed,  one  of  the  criticisms 
made  above  is  that  verse  too  expertly  accentuates  the  tortuously 
slow  narrative  of  "The  Bride’s  Prelude." 

It  may  be  asked  how  important  the  observed  manipulations 
of  verse  seem  to  be.  How  much,  for  example,  do  variations  in 
the  degree  of  regularity  of  meter  or  stanza  arrangements,  or 
changes  in  sound  caused  by  concentrations  of  one  rhyme  vowel, 
affect  the  emotion  of  the  poetry?  Presumably  that  depends  partly 
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on  how  obvious  or  subtle  the  verse  characteristics  are.  Even  the 
more  obvious  are  probably  kept  from  the  reader's  consciousness 
most  of  the  time  by  his  attention  to  subject  matter,  so  that  they 
affect  him  unconsciously,  in  the  way  that  pleasing  or  annoying 
background  sounds  may  contribute  to  one's  state  of  feeling  without 
one's  being  aware  of  them.  Consequently,  the  effects  will  vary 
according  to  the  reader’s  sensitiveness  to  rhythm  and  sound.  And 
subject  matter  would  seem  to  be  always  the  more  influential  factor, 
making  it  impossible,  for  example,  that  any  quality  of  versification 
could  make  matter-of-fact  ideas  seem  strongly  emotional.  Nothing 
observed  in  Rossetti's  verse  indicates  otherwise. 

Nevertheless,  much  of  what  Rossetti  does  suggests  that 
manipulations  of  verse  have  more  effect  than  is  generally  recognized. 
They  might,  to  alter  the  example,  make  emotional  ideas  seem  either 
still  more  emotional  or  relatively  matter-of-fact  and  understated. 

The  amount  of  difference  that  verse  can  cause  in  poetry  cannot  be 
determined  exactly,  of  course,  mainly  because  we  cannot  have  the 
same  poem  in  different  kinds  of  verse  for  comparison.  But  that  the 
difference  is  considerable  has  been  indicated  in  Rossetti’s 
alteration  of  the  placidity  of 

The  blessed  damsel  leaned  against 
The  silver  bar  of  Heaven. 

to  the  subtly  jubilant  metrical  leaps  of 

The  blessed  damozel  leaned  out 
From  the  gold  bar  of  Heaven. 

As  another  example,  the  difference  in  emotion  between  Rossetti's 
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metrically  disturbed  stanza  below  and  the  version  which  follows 

is  not  all  due  to  the  weaker  language  of  the  latter  - much  of  it 

is  due  to  its  unexcited  rhythm: 

(To  one,  it  is  ten  years  of  years. 

. . . Yet  now,  and  in  this  place, 

Surely  she  leaned  o’er  me — her  hair 
Fell  all  about  my  face  .... 

Nothing:  the  autumn-fall  of  leaves. 

The  whole  year  sets  apace.) 


(It  is  ten  years  of  years  to  one 
Who  stands  here  in  this  place. 

Surely  she  now  leaned  down  o'er  me, 

Her  hair  about  my  face: — 

Nothing  but  autumn’s  fall  of  leaves 
As  winter  comes  apace.) 

In  some  cases,  verse  does  not  so  much  intensify  an  emotion 
specified  by  the  subject  matter  as  make  specific  an  emotion  which 
the  subject  matter  indicates  rather  generally.  An  example  of  this 
was  seen  in"Jenny, " where  one  angry  passage  (11.  2Ul-2l;9)  is  made 
a protesting  outburst  by  irregular  verse  and  another  (11.  282-297) 
is  made  a reasoned  denunciation  by  regular  verse.  And  in  the  two 
paragraphs  of  the  poem  which  describe  the  ordered  lives  of  the 
speaker  and  of  his  cousin  (11.  22-36,  11.  185-202),  a less  regular 
verse  would  have  disturbed  the  sense  of  calmness,  or  might  even 
have  created  an  impression  of  subtle  discontent.  With  regard  to 
entire  poems,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  differences  in  mood 
between  several  of  the  longer  narratives,  some  of  which  are  similar 
in  theme,  is  mainly  the  result  of  differences  in  the  design  and 
treatment  of  stanzas.  And  one  can  hardly  observe  how  the  treatment 
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of  verse  establishes  mood  and  intensifies  emotion  in  "The  Staff 
and  Scrip"  and  "The  Blessed  Damozel"  without  feeling  that  it  is 
largely  responsible  for  their  success.  Moreover,  beyond  the 
effect  of  the  manipulations  in  these  and  other  poems  of  Rossetti’s, 
they  are  important  as  illustrations  contributing  to  a knowledge 
of  the  resources  of  verse. 

Rossetti’s  versification  permits  some  inferences  about 
him  as  a craftsman  and  as  an  artist.  Obviously  a good  deal  of 
his  work  of  composing  and  correcting  was  devoted  to  making  the 
verse  not  merely  unexceptionable  but  as  emotionally  effective 
as  possible.  And  it  seems  safe  to  credit  him  with  considerable 
skill  in  doing  this.  Just  how  skillful  he  was  in  comparison 
with  others  is  difficult  to  say  without  more  studies  of  prosodic 
craftsmanship.  But  in  analyzing  the  verse  of  Keats,  Professor 
Bate  mentions  no  important  variations  of  verse  like  Rossetti’s 
to  conport  with  the  moods  of  passages  within  poems.  And  one 
suspects  that  when  Ford  Madox  Ford  declared  that  Swinburne  was 
a poet  "as  far  excelling  Rossetti  in  the  technique  of  verse- 
making  as  Millais  excelled  him  in  that  of  picture-making,"^-  he 
was  too  much  impressed  by  Swinburne's  well-known  rapidity  of 
composition,  his  jauntily  cantering  meters,  and  his  lavish 


^Rossetti:  a Critical  Essay  on  His  Art,  p..  1;3. 
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alliteration,  and  too  little  observant  of  Rossetti's  more  arduously 
attained  and  subtle  effects.  Rossetti  himself,  whose  study  of 
the  verse  of  others  can  be  presumed  to  have  given  him  an  idea  of 
what  constitutes  skill  in  versification,  felt  that  he  was  tech- 
nically a better  poet  than  painter  - that,  as  his  brother  said, 

"he  had  mastered  the  means  of  embodying  poetical  conceptions  in 
the  verbal  and  rhythmical  vehicle  more  thoroughly  than  in  form 
and  design." 

Rossetti  learned  his  craft  early,  as  his  brother  said. 

"The  Blessed  Damozel"  and  other  poems  were  improved  by  later  re- 
visions, of  course,  but  that  was  a polishing  of  details,  not  a 
development  in  fundamental  skill.  For  the  basic  treatment  of 
verse  in  that  poem  and  in  other  early  poems  like  "The  Staff  and 
Scrip"  is  as  accomplished  as  in  any  later  work.  However,  some 
changes  in  versification  do  indicate  a development  of  Rossetti's 
aesthetic  attitude.  These  occur  mainly  in  sonnets,  between  those 
of  about  1850  and  those  of  Rossetti's  full  maturity,  about  1870 
and  afterward.  The  later  sonnets  are  all  forma  1;  none  have  the 
irregularity  of  a slighted  division  between  octet  and  sestet  as 
in  several  early  sonnets.  The  later  sonnets  tend  to  have  fewer 
articles  and  connectives  and  to  be  filled,  sometimes  even  crowded, 
with  the  ideas  contained  in  more  nouns  and,  especially,  more  adjec- 
tives - but  fewer  verbs,  so  that  the  subject  matter  is  less  active 


William  M.  Rossetti,  Works , p.  xxi. 
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and  more  static  and  pictorial.  The  meter  becomes  more  varied, 
especially  by  spondees,  tending  toward  the  long,  slow  rise  and 
fall  of  stress-peak  rhythm.  The  harmonious  linking  of  octet  and 
sestet  by  using  the  same  rhyme  vowel  in  both,  and  by  repeating 
the  octet's  quatrain  rhyme  pattern  in  the  sestet,  occurs  more 
frequently.  Informal  approximate  rhymes  become  fewer  in  compari- 
son with  light-stress  rhymes,  and  sometimes  several  of  the  latter 
are  used  in  a single  sonnet  for  an  ornamental  effect.  The 
Rossettian  compound  words,  sometimes  a series  of  them,  and  the  con- 
trasting polysyllabic  words,  are  often  frequent  enough  to  act  as 
an  embellishment  also.  Although  the  early  sonnets  are  by  no  means 
casual  or  bare,  the  later  ones  are  more  formal,  rich,  dense  and 
ornamented. 

This  trend  does  not  affect  all  the  poetry,  however.  Per- 
haps "Eden  Bower,"  with  its  feminine  rhymes,  is  somewhat  more 
decorative  than  the  early  "Sister  Helen,"  but  the  late  ballads 
"The  White  Ship"  and  "The  King's  Tragedy"  are  direct  and  simple 
like  the  early  "Stratton  Water,"  and  the  verse  of  such  late  lyrics 
as  "Three  Shadows"  and  "Parted  Presence"  is  less  elaborate  than 
that  of  the  early  "Love's  Nocturne."  The  mood  of  the  individual 
poem  was  always  what  mainly  determined  its  quality. of  verse.  Thus 
there  is  no  special  "Rossetti  style."  There  is  a sonnet  style, 
fairly  consistent  despite  the  development  just  noted,  and  one 
might  speak  of  an  urbane  style  in  "The  Burden  of  Nineveh"  and 
"Jenny"  - relatively  colloquial  yet  polished  by  balanced  phrasing 
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and  with  some  nonchalant  flouting  of  conventional  use  of  rhyme  and 
verse.  But  in  ballads,  though  most  have  an  anapest-scattered 
meter,  we  have  seen  considerable  differences  in  verse  style 
according  to  mood.  And  though  such  a poem  as  "The  Blessed  Damozel" 
gives  an  impression  of  simplicity  and  naturalness,  its  verse  seems 
a little  more  stylized  than  that  of  the  still  more  simple  "Ky 
Sister's  Sleep"  - perhaps  partly  because  one  senses  a deliberate- 
ness in  its  manipulation  of  meter  and  stanzas.  In  general, 

Rossetti  exhibited  the  fundamental  trait  of  genuine  craftsman- 
ship: the  inclination  and  ability  to  make  the  style  of  verse  , 

appropriate  to  the  subject  and  mood  of  the  particular  poem. 

The  question  inevitably  arises  as  to  what  effect  Rossetti's 
career  as  a painter  had  on  his  poetry.  And  some  vivid  descriptions, 
especially  those  in  "The  Blessed  Damozel, " are  commonly  pointed 
to  as  results  of  a "painter's  eye."  Certainly  these  are  colorful 
and  there  and  in  other  poems,  one  finds  references  to  colors  - to 
"cloth  white  like  flame,"  to  "finger-points  . . . like  rosy  blooms," 
to  a "dragon-fly  . . . like  a blue  thread  . . . from  the  sky"  - 
that  suggest  an  unusual  sensitiveness  to  them.  But  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  a description  of  heaven  should  be  colorful;  and 
in  poems  in  general  Rossetti's  descriptions  are  probably  no  more 
so  than  Keats'  in  such  a poem  as  "The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  and  less 
so  than  Tennyson's  resplendent  Sir  Lancelot  in  "The  Lady  of 


Shalott. " 
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But  there  may  be  other  and  more  basic  connections  between 
the  painting  and  the  poetry.  Having  to  learn  the  fundamentals  of 
handling  colors  could  have  influenced  Rossetti’s  early  tendency 
to  regard  versification  similarly  as  a craft  - not,  as  the  amateur 
tends  to  do,  as  only  a greater  natural  facility  with  language  than 
the  modicum  enjoyed  by  almost  everyone.  Such  a professional  atti- 
tude about  verse  would  account  for  his  scrupulous  composition  and 
revision.  And  his  knowledge  of  the  psychological  devices  of 
painting  may  have  influenced  his  employment  of  analogous  devices 
of  verse  - concentrations  of  one  rhyme  vowel  like  a strong  color 
against  a contrasting  background,  a flowing  sonnet  meter  like  a 
gracefully  curving  line,  the  linking  of  sonnet  octets  and  sestets 
by  rhymes  like  the  unifying  of  a picture  by  areas  of  the  same  color 
in  different  places,  and  a well-proportioned  sonnet  structure 
comparable  to  that  of  a well-composed  painting. 

Somewhat  as  Rossetti  often  took  persons  and  scenes  from 
literature  and  made  them  visual  by  painting,  so  he  also  tended  to 
use  a pictorial  scene  - sometimes  but  not  necessarily  a colorful 
one  - as  the  basis  of  a poem.  Other  poets  do  the  same  thing,  of 
bourse,  but  not  as  frequently  as  Rossetti.  Several  sonnets,  for 
example,  consist  of  an  interpretation  of  a particular  painting  by 
himself  or  some  other  artist.  "The  Blessed  Damozel"  pictures  the 
damozel  leaning. out  from  heaven  toward  her  lover  on  earth,  and 
upon  this  fixed  scene  (which  Rossetti  actually  painted  later) 
the  events  imagined  by  the  damozel  are  superimposed.  Similarly, 
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throughout  "The  Bride's  Prelude"  we  see  two  young  women  in  a 
chamber,  one  narrating  the  tale  to  the  other.  During  all  of 
"Sister  Helen,"  the  protagonist  melts  her  waxen  effigy  while  her 
brother  sees  and  reports  the  melancholy  events  caused  by  that 
process.  "Jenny"  has  the  static  domestic  scene  of  the  beautiful 
blonde  girl  asleep  on  the  floor,  leaning  against  the  knee  of  the 
seated  speaker,  all  the  while  that  his  reflections  about  her  are 
presented  as  the  main  subject  matter  of  the  poem.  Various  sonnets 
consist  of  a description  of  a basic  scene,  like  that  of  the  lady 
reclining  in  the  grass  in  "Silent  Noon,"  followed  by  a revela- 
tion of  the  scene's  implications.  And  later  sonnets,  as  an 
analysis  of  their  diction  indicates,  tend  increasingly  to  have 
such  a pictorial  quality. 

Finally,  the  tendency  for  later  sonnets  to  be  more  em- 
bellished by  diction  and  verse,  as  well  as  by  imagery,  and  to 
be  more  filled  with  ideas,  corresponds  to  a development  in  Rossetti'S 
painting.  But  in  painting  the  change  is  more  pronounced,  as 
exemplif ied  by  the  difference  between  the  simple,  white-gowned 
Virgin  of  the  early  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini  and  the  later  Lilith, 

Sibylla  Palmifera,  Fiammetta,  and  other  women,  gorgeously  gowned 
and  jewelled,  against  a background  filled  with  symbolic  and  orna- 
mental details. 

Another  question  is  what  practices  of  versification 
Rossetti  may  have  borrowed  from  others  and  what  others  may  have 
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borrowed  from  him.  The  direct  influence  of  folk  ballads  is  obvious 
in  the  admixture  of  anapests  in  his  ballad  meter,  in  his  shifted- 
stress  rhymes,  and  in  the  refrains  which  he  developed  from  the 
simpler  one  of  "Edward,  Edward."  And  the  structural  formality  of 
his  sonnets,  along  with  their  elevated  manner  and  their  allegorical 
personif ications  of  love,  hope,  and  other  abstractions,  undoubtedly 
owes  much  to  the  early  Italian  sonnets  which  he  translated.  But 
he  seems  to  have  borrowed  little  from  individual  poets.  Although 
"A  last  Confession"  and  "Jenny"  were  probably  inspired  by  Browning's 
monologues,  their  verse  does  not  resemble  his.  An  exception  is 
the  quintain  of  "The  King’s  Tragedy,"  borrowed  from  Coleridge 
along  with  the  device  of  using  it  in  concentrations  among  the 
quatrains  to  slow  certain  passages..  The  ballad  sestet  of  several 
earlier  poems  may  also  have  come  from  Coleridge.  Some  early 
sonnets  are  Miltonic  (but  so,  of  course,  are  sonnets  of  Wordsworth 
and  others).  Milton's  concentrations  of  the  same  or  similar 
vowel  sounds  to  enhance  the  mood  of  certain  poems  and  passages 
may  have  influenced  comparable  concentrations  of  Rossetti’s.  And 
the  emotional  impetus  produced  by  running  over  lines  and  main 
structural  divisions  in  such  a poem  as  "On  the  Late  Massacre  in 
Piedmont"  may  have  suggested  Rossetti's  use  of  that  effect  in 
"Jenny"  and  "The  Blessed  Damozel."  Milton,  however,  does  the  same 
thing  in  less  strongly  emotional  sonnets,  instead  of  discriminating 
according  to  mood  as  Rossetti  does  in  different  passages  of  those 
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Keats  was  always  a favorite  of  Rossetti’s,  and  his  eleva- 
tion of  beauty  and  emotion  probably  influenced  Rossetti’s  aesthetic 
ideas.  Possibly  the  condensation  in  much  , of  Rossetti's  poetry 
owes  something  to  Keats'  advice  to  Shelley  to  "load  ever  rift  of 
your  subject  with  ore."  But  there  seems  to  have  been  no  more 
specific  borrowing,  unless  the  stanza  of  "La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci" 
suggested  the  tail-lined  ballad  stanza  of  "The  Staff  and  Scrip." 
Rossetti’s  fairly  frequent  use  of  approximate  rhymes  may  have 
been  influenced  by  Shelley.  And  possibly  the  practice  of  linking 
sonnet  octets  and  sestets  by  rhyme  vowels  or  by  rich  and  allitera- 
tive rhymes  was  derived  from  Elizabethan  poetry.  For  other  prac- 
tices of  Rossetti’s,  such  as  using  frequent  ionic  feet  for  a 
ballad- like  movement  in  certain  poems,  using  contrasting  kinds 
of  metrical  irregularities  in  passages  of  contrasting  mood  within 
a poem,  emphasizing  or  deemphasizing  the  rhythm  of  such  passages 
by  more  or  less  regular  division  of  stanzas,  using  more  approximate 
rhymes  in  informal  poems  and.  more  light-stress  rhymes  in  formal 
ones  - for  these  and=  other  characteristics  there  may  be  precedents; 
however,  so  far  as  I know  they  have  not  been  pointed  out. 

To  Rossetti  can  be  traced  the  themes  and  attitudes  of  much 
poetry  of  the  late  nineteenth  century.  But  except  for  the  popularity 
of  ballads  and  the  use  of  refrains  in  both  ballads  and  other  poems, 
his  influence  on  the  verse  is  less  apparent.  The  meter  of  a few 
of  his  later  lyrics,  it  has  been  shown  above,  is  very  much  like 
that  in  some  by  Yeats.  Morris’  ballad  meter  sometimes  has  the 
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anapestic  quality  of  Rossetti* s,  and  one  finds  him  using  Rossettian 
rhymes  like  promises:  ease,  away:  tourney,  death:  who  krone th,  and 
play:  hot  mid-day.  Possibly  the  tendency  from  that  period  to  our 
own  day  toward  casualness  in  rhyming  owes  something  to  Rossetti. 

But  the  answer  to  that  and  other  questions  of  influence  requires 
further  studies  of  versification. 

Rossetti  was  a romantic  poet,  most  obviously  in  his  preoc- 
cupation with  emotion,  particularly  erotic  love  and  longing,  and 
the  passions  of  desire  and  hate  in  women,  and  in  his  liking  for 
the  remote  glamour,  mystery,  and  adventure  of  the  medieval  period. 

And  one  might  suggest  as  romantic  aspects  of  his  versification 
his  individualistic  rhyming  and,  especially,  his  meters.  Although 
always  traditional,  they  are  made  unusually  free,  by  means  of  ana- 
pests  in  ballads  and  phyrrics  and  spondees  in  ether  poems.  Con- 
sequently, they  seem  by  their  variations  to  express  the  emotion 
of  the  poetry,  which  is  also  Rossetti's  own  romantic  emotionality. 

But  if  discipline  and  restraint  may  be  regarded  as  a 
classical  quality,  then  of  course  even  the  most  romantic  poets 
must  have  some  classical  tendency  in  order  to  give  their  work 
any  artistic  form.  With  Rossetti,  the  classical  tendency  goes 
further.  It  is  based  on  a view  that  art  is  a process  of  creating 
a beautiful  object  at  least  as  much  as  it  is  a means  of  expressing 
feeling.  And  it  reveals  itself  chiefly  as  a stronger  than  usual 
sense  of  structure  which  causes  him  to  confine  emotion  into  artistically 
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proportioned  sonnets  and  stanzas.  Besides  that,  one  feels  an 
almost  constant  control  over  other  elements  of  the  verse,  even 
meter  at  its  freest.  Such  a highly  spondaic  line  as 

N S \ S \j  / \ '1/ 

One  white-/  winged  met/  a flame-/  winged  harp-/  player, 
gives  simultaneously  an  impression  of  individualistic  irregularity 
and  of  a discipline  that  keeps  the  meter  from,  as  it  were,  falling 
off  the  iambic  tightrope. 

In  most  of  the  ballads,  in  which  spontaneity  prevails, 
the  impression  of  unusual  control  is  not  strong.  But  in  other 
poetry  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  total  effect.  It  is 
generally  felt  in  a subtle  stylishness,  as  was  said  of  "The 
Blessed  Damozel, " an  impression  of  craftsmanship,  caused  by 
arrangements  of  syntax  that  are  balanced  even  when  irregular, 
and  by  manipulations  of  verse  that  are  felt  even  when  not  distinctly 
perceived.  In  such  realistic  poems  as  "My  Sister’s  Sleep"  and 
"Jenny,"  for  that  matter,  the  impression  of  artistic  control  is* 
probably  stronger  than  it  would  have  been  in  poems  which  Browning 
might  have  written  on  the  same  subjects.  That  is  not  to  say  that 
Browning  does  not  control  his  verse;  it  is  a question  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  poet  makes  the  control  felt. 

In  sonnets  the  impression  tends  to  be  not  merely  one  of 
control  but  of  deliberate  artistry.  They  do  'not  pretend  to  be 
simply  natural  expressions  of  emotion.  Rather,  with  their  formal 
structure  and  embellishment  by  diction,  rhymes  and  other  sounds, 
and  graceful  meter,  they  are  art  in  the  high  style  of  a Cellini 
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goblet  compared  to  a simple  water  glass,  of  classical  ballet  com- 
pared to  realistic  drama.  Such  artifice  - and  it  is  sometimes  too 
much,  especially  when  accompanied  by  unusually  rich  imagery  - may 
give  readers  used  to  more  realistic  poetry  a feeling  of  insincerity, 
of  art  merely  "for  Art's  sake." 

But  Rossetti  himself  rejected  that  label; ^ art  for  him  was 
rather  for  the  sake  of  the  emotions  of  life.  Ballet,  it  should  be 
remembered,  by  artistically  falsifying  the  manner  in  which  actions 
are  performed*  may  represent  the  emotions  in  those  actions  more 
fully  than  drama  which  presents  actions  realistically.  Similarly, 
artifice  in  poetry  may  accentuate  feeling.  To  Rossetti,  an  artist 
through  and  through,  the  emotion  produced  by  art  must  have  seemed 
much  like  those  produced  by  a woman’s  beauty,  by  romantic  love, 
even  by  the  poignancy  of  melancholy.  Thus  he  must  have  felt  that 
the  appropriate  means  of  expressing  such  emotions  is  art  in  its 
most  concentrated  form. 

^Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  F ami ly- Letters,  I,  it  13. 
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